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The Big FARMALLS—H and M—meet pres- 
ent and future needs with all-around econ- 
omy and efficiency, and adequate power. 
Farmalls Aand B are ideal forsmaller farms, 
but if you operate 160 acres or more, make 
sure that you do not hamper your work and 
find yourself under-powered . . . Study the 
complete catalog. Learn the various sizes 
and the wide range of equipment. See the 
dealer, or write us now for catalog. 


PLAIN Jl: 


ABOUT FARMALL POWER TEE 





A AN-POWER fought and won the first 
World War. In today’s war, men 
are important but their machines are 
more important. The conflict now raging 
overseas is a lightning war—a MECHAN- 
ICAL war! Nations not prepared to com- 
pete on that scale have not survived.... 
It is much the same today with the ind- 
vidual in industry and in agriculture. 

The United States of America is or- 
ganizing all its resources—military, 
industrial, and agricultural—because it 
intends to survive. 

Tractor power plays the essential 
MECHANICAL role which is vital today in 
the production of food. Every farmer go- 
ing out on the fields with his FARMALL 
is doing his own bit in defense of the na- 












“Farm machinery, as well as shooting ma- 
chinery, has its place in defense,"’ says a 
farm-paper editorial. Be sure that you 
are equipped with the right-size tractor 
for your crops and acreage. FARMALLS 
fit every power-farming need, and every 
new FARMALL owner is surprised at the 
wide scope of operation opened to him 
by this all-purpose power. 

Above: The small Farmall-A with No. 


25 mower. 
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tion, as well as in support of his family. 

The Harvester Company is bending 
every effort to provide FARMALLS. With 
the national defense program comes a 
shortage of men on the farm, and these 
tractors will take the burden. Your choice 
of the four sizes of FARMALLS—today’s 
perfected farm power—will stand you in 
good stead when the hired-help problem 
hits you hardest. 

You will be wise to take your FARMALL 
now in advance of fall work, or at least 
place your order with the International 
Harvester dealer for later delivery. Any 
FARMALL can be bought on convenient 
terms through the Income Purchase Plan. 
And buy a tractor big enough for the de- 
mands of 1942 and later years. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois | 


Power and Equipment for All Farm Needs 
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BE SMART! Enjoy a cooler summer, 
on easy terms... with a marvelous 
New Duo-Therm fuel-oil heater! 


Duo-Therm’s patented Power-Air 
blower operates with the heat off, giv- 
ing you a cooling 27-mile-an-hour 





breeze, ‘‘seashore style.”” And SUMMER 
COOLING is just one of the many “‘ex- 
tras’ Duo-Therm offers you! That’s... 


Why it’s smart to buy this 
New-Style Heater in Summer! 





/. WHEN YOU ENJOY Duo-Therm’s summer cooling, you’ve just 
begun to realize all that this remarkable heater will mean to 
you. Notice how beautiful it is—built like any piece of handsome 
liture. And think of the extra heating comfort it'll give you 
next winter. Think of how it’ll free you forever from the dirt and 
nuisance of heating with coal or wood! Think of the joy of hav- 
just the amount of heat you want .. . when you want it! 
AMAZING NEW ECONOMY! Actual tests show that Duo-Therm 
with Power-Air uses Jess cheap fuel oil, and gives more heat 
than a heater without Power-Air! Savings up to 25%! Com- 
plete flame-control at all settings, with Duo-Therm’s new, 
improved Dual-Chamber Burner—means more heat from 


et 


every drop of oil! 

EXTRA FEATURES ! Handy Front Dial gives just the heat you want 
and Coordinated Control insures proper draft for perfect 
»mbustion! Radiant Doors open to give floods of “‘fireplace’”’ 
armth! Special Waste-Stopper saves fuel. Safe! Duo-Therms 

listed as standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


¢...Warmer Winter, 


Cooler Summer 


-DUO-THERM 








E The Most Popular Fuel-Oil Heater in America 









AMAZING NEW PERFORMANCE! Duo-Therm’s new, improved 

* Dual-Chamber Burner (patented), and Duo-Therm’s new, 

exclusive Power-Air deliver an entirely new standard in heating 

comfort. Heat that is not power-driven, loafs at the ceiling. 

Power-Air drives lazy ceiling-heat down, giving you warm floors 

and even comfortable heating! And Power-Air is adjustable, to 
give you just the amount of circulation desired. 


SMALL DOWN PAYMENT NOW! Select a Duo-Therm with Power- 
Air Now. Pay no more until October! See the many Duo- 
Therm models at your dealer’s—a// beautiful! A/J// efficient! 
Capacities 1 to 6 rooms. Mail coupon now for complete in- 
formation about America’s leading fuel-oil heaters. 


RADIANT-CIRCULATOR 


MODEL 575-2 ONLY $ 3 995 


Model 575-2 Duo-Therm is the perfect answer for room 
heating comfort. Radiates and circulates. 


=————-—-—"-—"— TEAR OUT AND MAIL—TODAY! °Oeo.— 
DUO-THERM DIVISION 
Dept. FW-2, Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Michigan 
Send me, without obligation, complete information about 
Duo-Therm heaters. I am also interested ir Duo-Therm 
Furnaces ()... Water Heaters ()... Trailer Heaters 1 
. Ranges (. 
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Folks, take a friendly tip. Keep your 
hands out of your pockets and your 
proboscis clean. Billy the Kid is dustin’ 
into town! 





His real name? William Bonney. He’s | 

quick on the draw. Shoots with his left 

hand. Can hit a wart on a lizard. Asks 

questions later. He’s Wanted for 
! 

Murder! ~ n & « 


Garbed in black—to match ‘‘Hassie”’ 
his horse—Billy the Kid will lift you | 
out of your seats with his ways and | 
means. He’s a one-man prosecutor and 
a one-man court. He’s a menace. And | 
handsome as Bob Taylor. 
* * * * 
M-G-M’s“‘Billy the Kid”’ is a‘‘ Western” 
true enough. But you gotta use those 
words ‘“‘saga”” and ‘“‘epic’’. Real gal- 
loping tintypes and buckets of blood. 
* * * * 
Never was Technicolor so magnificent. 
The sunlit freedom of the open plains, 
the glory of the canyons, the steel blue 
of the revolver, the jet black in horse | 
and rider, the peachbloom of the fair 
damsel. Folks, tonight’s the night! 


* * * * | 
You can have your ‘‘Easterns’’ with | 








their villainous demitasses, your 
*“‘Northerns” with their relentless man- | 

getters, your ‘‘Southerns” with their | 
.rinoline coyness— 

* x * * 
But give us a ‘‘Western”’ like “Billy the | 
Kid”’ any time. And now’s as good a 
time as any other. 

* * * * 
Somehow we can’t help sending along a 
fan note to Robert Taylor for his splen- 
did performance. Bob, you're a really | 
great star and this he-man role fits you | 
the way you fit that horse. Which is | 
better than a glove. 

* * * * 
No time for elaboration, but would just | 
like to toss a sprig to author Gene | 
Fowler for the way he does it. 

* * * 


It’s another 
big hit from 





Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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H We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
a pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after .the 
transaction causing the complaint 

When ordering always say, “I saw your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife.’ This will insure 
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stock answer of county agents and 
extension service men to farmers 
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vho inquire about a new crop possibility. 
Of course they can’t. They should not, 
ecause the Department of Agriculture, | 





experiment stations and colleges, their 
ources of information, can not have facts 
et to be discovered. They can’t reason- 
ibly be expected to take chances on giv- | 
ng information not yet backed by their | 
properly do not risk 

erroneous advice. That is why Farm | 
Journal is urging HR 4591, the new crops | 
research bill. 

* 

In one state the extension service, fol- 
lowing a chemurgic meeting at which new 
crop questions were raised, was driven 
to the humiliating necessity of writing a 
three-page confidential letter to county 
igents explaining their ignorance. The ex- 
periment stations cannot be blamed, for 
they can investigate only as funds and 


when you drive this smart, 
money-saving, two-purpose 


Studebaker. 


COUPE EXPRESS 


1uthorities, and 


1uthorizations are provided. 


* 
Fortunately not many experiment sta- | 
tion men are like one who recently op- 
sosed new crops research because he 


didn’t think there are any new crops to 
be discovered.” He belongs in the same 
with the U. S. Patent Office man 
who. in the last century, 
closing the office because there could be 





rnhi¢ he 


recommended 


nothing left to be invented 
x *k* & * 
Specifications for a kind of grass, 
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1eeded for the two million acres that are 


in railroad and highway sides, golf OU’LL get credit for good gine stretches your gas and oil 
courses and cemeteries: (1) Short businessjudgmentaswellas dollars further than you ever 


growth, say four inches, so as to require thought possible. 
no mowing. (2) Won't catch fire easily. 
3) Won’t spread into fields where not 


produce a grass like 


aneye for good looks and comfort, 
when you drive up in your Stude- 
baker Coupe Express. 


If ever there was a vehicle per- 
fect for out-of-town service, where 


desired. Find ol 
there’s a load of some kind to be 


that and your fortune may be made. It’s a real coupe—roomy, smart 


\ 


x kk * 


news story of a “Father and Son” 


day program made me think that such an 
vent must be a sort of an annual apology. 


and easy-riding—and it’s also a 
true commercial car of full size 
and capacity. Wide all-steel body 
takes 4-foot wallboard or fencing 
rolls flat on the floor. Exactly- 


carried every trip you make, this 
Studebaker Coupe Express is cer- 
tainly the one! And the price— 
right down among the lowest— 
is one of its big advantages! Tell 


Every day ought to be a Father and Son 

day ‘ | right springs, with finest hydrau- your neighborhood Studebaker 
lic shock absorbers, give you a_ dealer you wantto look over the 

Baybee tye Bay Bey cal boulevard ride, with full load or Coupe Express. Or, send the cou- 

Tolono, Ill. While we were out looking | empty. Six-cylinder long-life en- pon below for literature. 


at his field of castor beans, at the stretches | 


ot 
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“Maybe because I’ve tried to remember | 
that a boy’s way was just as important to d 

, : a NG0. S05 0 1dedets ++égeeae 
him as having my way seemed to be to <- 
i 4 Address | 
me.” was the seedsman’s answer. CMPD. .0o: AA Rae: 
New Standard Truck Series, in 3 wheelbases, adaptable City or | 

Town .. State... . 


Ve 


soybean fields and heavily laden oats, 


[ asked John T. 


if he knew why all his 
able sons had chosen to be farmers. 
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to a wide variety of bodies. Standard Express is shown 





South Bend, Ind., Dept. F-7 


baker Commercial Cars and Trucks. 


Please send illustrated literature on Stude- 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION | 
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LL the tinkering that’s been done to 
get rid of August’s heat and sultry 
days hasn’t done much good. Old 

Emperor Augustus tried to cool it off by 
giving the month a day stolen from Feb- 
ruary; but that brought the temperature 
down only a little lower than July. 

Unlike people, tardy crops never com- 
plain about August heat, as long as they 
have enough to eat and drink—and free- 
dom from pests. Hot weather makes crops 
grow. Get what comfort you can out of 
that when on a hot, breathless night you 
and your pillow move from room to room 
and out on the porch in search of a breath 
of fresh air. 

Even though you can’t change summer 
weather, there are various ways of dodg- 
ing the losses it may cause. Hot weather 
suggestions follow. 


The swellest sunburn lotion made 
Won't help pigs as much as shade. 


Hogs—plenty of water to drink, a pool 
to wallow in, artificial shade (frame cov- 


ered with straw) to prevent sunburn. 
Daub lard on sunburned spots. Light- 


skinned hogs burn worse than dark ones. 
Dairy—darken windows, use fly spray 
at milking time. Keep cream cool, market 
several times a week; keeping quality is 
improved in hot weather by separating a 
rich-testing cream (40°% to 45° butter- 
fat). To reduce dairy cooling costs, pro- 
vide a louvered opening in the milk house 
wall so the cooling fan can use outside 
air to keep the compressor cool. Store 
stock chlorine solution in a dark, cool 
place; heat and light rob it of its strength. 
Wash, scrub and sterilize all utensils; 
bacteria grow fast in hot weather. 


When Old Dobbin doesn’t sweat, 
Unharness him and call a vet. 


Horses—water oftener than three times 
a day, even if you have to haul water to 
the field. Provide salt to replace that lost 
in sweating. Do field work morning and 
evening. Clean collars and pads daily. 


FARM 


At state fairs a few years ago, crowds 
gathered around a threshing machine 
operated by an old horse power, similar 


to the one shown above. How many 
readers ever kept the horses moving, or 
cut bands and fed bundles into the 
thresher? 


Don’t let horses gorge themselves on hay. 
If Dobbin doesn’t sweat at work on a hot 
day, get him in the shade quick. 
Poultry—ventilate the laying 
(heat reduces egg size); gather eggs two 
or three times a day and store them in a 
cool, moist room (not back of the kitchen 
stove); paint poultry roofs gray or white 
so as to reflect sunlight and lower temper- 
ature inside the building; fight lice and 
mites which thrive on hot weather; keep 
water fountains and feed hoppers filled. 
Young turkeys. especially, need a well- 
balanced mash with grain to 
keep them growing during hot weather. 


house 


growing 


To the soybean drink a toast; 
It makes bindweed give up the ghost. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Keep cool. 

Build a silo. 

Salt livestock. 

Kill bindweed. 

Pick blueberries. 

Whet the scythe. 

Delouse old hens. 

Clean white shoes. 

Make an egg cooler. 

Set out rhubarb roots. 

Order madonna lily bulbs. 

Reduce farm indebtedness, 

Tip layer black raspberries. 

Raise the lawn mower roller. 

Move turkey feeders, fountains. 

Throw that old toothbrush away. 

Avoid bruises in digging potatoes. 

Sell ewes that produce light fleeces. 

Turn an oil drum into a self feeder for 
pigs. 

Clip new clover, alfalfa in grain stubble 
fields. 

Mark dead woodlot trees for cutting next 
winter. 

Ask your neighbor how he liked that 
winter barley he sowed last August. 

Give Junior some money for razor blades 
and tell him not to spend it for balsa 
wood. 
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Drawing by Walter W. Calvert 


Tractors—to prevent overheating, clean 
and flush radiator; use high-grade heat- 
proof summer oil; adjust carburetor for 
correct full mixture (not too rich); be 
sure spark and valves are timed just 
right, and that valves seat properly; keep 
screen and fins free from dirt, trash and 
bugs; have fan belt tight enough so it 
won't slip. 

Pastures—avoid overgrazing in hot, dry 
weather. Overgrazing starts gulleys. 

Weeds—quack grass can’t stand much 
disturbance in hot, dry weather. Shallow 
plowing in late summer and fall, with 
frequent cultivation, makes it cry for 
mercy. 

Watering crops—a good soaking once 
in a while is the rule, instead of frequent 
light waterings. 

As for yourself—drink lots of water. 
eat plenty of salt, wear a cool straw hat, 
go fishing if you get a good chance. 


If tomorrow’s methods today’s outrank 
We'll have our boys and girls to thank. 


It would be tough if we had to go back 
to the old method of binding grain by 
hand; and still there are a lot of folks 
who could do it, judging by letters from 
readers who saw the picture of self-rake 
reaper on this page in July. This letter 
from Attorney John J. Lehmann, Fre- 
mont, Ohio, is typical: 

“IT worked many a day binding wheat or 
oats behind one of these; and while I have 
not farmed any for 45 years I think that 
I can still bind a bundle with stalks of 
grain and keep up my station. It took four 
binders to follow a reaper. The habit of 
forming stations came with the use of the 
dropper that dropped grain directly be- 
hind the knives from a platform. That 
made it necessary to have it bound before 
the machine came around again.” 

@ New Bulletin Department: “Grass- 
hoppers and Their Control” is the title of 
a new Farmers’ Bulletin (No. 1828), 
which you can get free from your Senator 
or Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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THERES PLENTY OF 
TONGUE-EASE IN 
PRINCE ALBERT_ ITS 
NO-BITE TREATED FOR 
EXTRA MILDNESS— CRIMP 
_CUT FOR BETTER F 
PACKING, DRAWING. 
PA.’S COOLER BURNING 
HELPS BREAK IN A 
NEW PIPE, TOO! 











THAT CERTAIN CUT 
THAT CRIMP CUT_ IS 
PRINCE ALBERT'S SECRET 
OF FAST, EASY ROLLIN’ INTO 
FIRM, TRIM SMOKES. 
THERE'S NO WASTE AND 
THATS ECONOMY, TOO, 
CONSIDERING PA.'S 
MILDNESS, GOOD 
























fine roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes in every handy 
pocket tin of Prince Albert 


pipefuls of fragrant to- 
bacco in every handy 
pocket tin of Prince Albert 


In recent laboratory “smoking 
bowl”’ tests, Prince Albert burned 


6 DEGREES COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested— coolest of all! 








R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 





THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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THE GASE FOR LEISURE 













The copy-book maxim that work is 
of itself noble was written when 
hands and muscles had to do 
everything. 

Now we honor the kind of ac- 
complishment which leaves time 
and means for a man to taste the 
fullness of life. 


SHAME on that old grandfather who got us to mix 
up the meaning of leisure, laziness, and loafing 
in our thinking. 

Leisure is a measure of efficiency. 

Leisure is freedom and opportunity afforded by 
exemption from occupation or business. That is 
what Webster says. 

Leisure is earned time in which a man may enjoy 
his earnings. 

But leisure is more than time. 

There is no enjoyment, nor satisfaction, nor 
profit, in free time if a man has to wear himself 
out to get to it. 

There is no comfort, no serenity, in free time if 
a man has to bring financial worries along too. 

You know what true leisure is. You know it is 
one of the things that makes life worth living. 

We are selling it. 

The Ford Tractor with Ferguson System is actu- 
ally a machine designed to manufacture leisure for 


any farmer who will put it to work. 

First, it provides the time, by doing all your 
work faster. 

Second, it lets you finish your work without 
exhaustion. 

Finally, it cuts your costs drastically, and helps 
you make the money to enjoy your leisure. 

If this were just another tractor, we would never 
have gone into business. There are plenty of good 
tractors to choose from, and there are still fourteen 
million horses that manage to get the farming done 
some way, some time. 

But farmers still don’t have leisure. 

The Ford Tractor with Ferguson System is not 
just another tractor; it is a new principle of land 
cultivation that was developed with the prime ob- 
ject of leisure for every farmer. 

True leisure, in every sense of the word. 

A Ferguson-Sherman dealer is ready to demon- 
strate, on your own farm. 


Even an eight-year-old boy can handle with ease a 
Ford Tractor with Ferguson Implements. Finger-tip 


hydraulic control overcomes all the drudgery usually 
7 associated with plowing, cultivating and mowing. 
~~ With the Ferguson mower, square corners can be 


or stopping the tractor. 


cut in the smallest fields, without using the brake 





The Ford Tractor with Ferguson System is 
sold nationally by the Ferguson-Sherman 


igan, and distributed through dealers in every 
part of the country, 


Manufacturing Corporation, Dearborn, Mich- 
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LABOR. Available farm labor is 16% be- 
low normal nationally. 

Draft exemption is offered “some” 
farm workers by Selective Service Boards. 
To get it, ask for Special Form 42 when 
filling out questionaires, then holler like 
heck for the Government Appeals Agent 
(there’s one on each board). If there’s 
an argument, it goes first to the Local 
Board of Appeals, then to the State Oc- 
cupational Advisor, then to the National 
Selective Draft Office in Washington. If 
all three say “No,” pack your toothbrush. 

WPA workers will be shifted to farms 
where needed. Reliefers refusing farm 
jobs are supposed to be dropped from the 
rolls. Federal officials are also bearing 
down hard on the use of state employ- 
ment agencies to fill farm jobs. Trouble 
is that state employment enrollees and 
WPaAsters don’t like the idea, while most 
farm operators say they'd rather have a 
herd of five-legged calves around. 

Rain ganged up with the labor short- 
age in the mid-west in late June. Exces- 
sive storms brought corn cultivation, hay 
cutting and small grain harvests on in 
a dead heat. 


The war-boom is burning every- 
Until distribution price wrinkles 


PRICES. 
body. 


are ironed out, national defense faces 
more inflation than unity. 
Wholesale price index is up 13.7% 


over July 1, 1940. But farm prices, com- 
pared to the retail price of non-farm 
goods, still have an exchange value of 
only 9le on the dollar. White collar 
workers plugging along on 1937 wage 
scales see food budgets rising. 

Retail bacon prices in eastern cities 
have gone from 25c to 42c a lb. in three 
months. In Philadelphia on July 5, butter 
sold at 49c a lb., Grade A eggs sold at 
50c a dozen, stew beef at 27c a lb., onions 
at lle a Mb., 10c a bunch, 
tomatoes at 1l5c a lb., and medium 
Georgia watermelons at 89c. 

Food industries blame increased labor 
costs, transportation shortages and gov- 
ernment price guarantees to farmers. 


carrots at 


POULTRY. Increase of 8% in number of 
young chickens on farms June 1 means 
more fall and winter eggs, which is what 
Secretary Wickard asked for. This doesn’t 
tell the whole story, because hatcherymen 
had many unfilled chick orders on hand 
June 1 for later delivery. More poultry- 
men than usual will put out fall-hatched 
chicks this year. Holdings of cold stor- 
age poultry and eggs were a little short 
(July 1) of last year’s figure. Broiler 
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THe Way Tuine6s Look Now... 





A THOUSAND OREGON 4-H boys and girls took a course in rifle practice at their summer 
club meeting. Half of them made a passing mark. At a distance of 50 feet, 459 fired groups 
of ten shots within the 8 ring (size of a nickel). David McKeown won a medal for making a 


perfect score. 
production is increasing. 


LIVESTOCK. Hogs are due for runaway 
market prices during August and Sep- 
tember. Chicago, Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville paid up to $11 in late June. Some 
buyers guess at a $19 peak before fall 
litters are out of the way. 

Cattle markets slipped from a high of 
$14.50 in January to $11.40 in late June. 
But in the same period, housewives saw 
steak rise 6 to 10c a lb., while restaurants 
jacked menus 10 to 25c per meal. 

Lamb is having a field day. Kentucky 
buyers put in 14 hour work-days last 
month. Wool prices are at a ten-year 
peak, and liable to stay there. 

The $2,000,000 meat advertising cam- 
paign didn’t step up retail sales as ex- 
pected. Packers, market agencies and 
farm groups have held grumble meetings 
in Chicago. They concluded that careless 
display methods and downright unsani- 
tary conditions in butcher shops may be 
the cause of the campaign’s failure. Plans 
are shaping to set up model meat mar- 
kets, couple their openings with a cam- 
paign to clean up meat stores. 


DAIRY. Great Britain’s new appetite for 
American cheese and evaporated milk has 
gone to everybody’s head. Dairymen 
“holidays” threaten to spread. Secretary 
of Agriculture asked city people to cut 
down on cheese consumption, and got a 


royal bawling-out for his trouble. Retail 
milk prices are up le in Chicago and Yec 


in New York. 


Milk production jis at an all-time high. 
(Up 6% from 1940.) Cold storage butter 
stocks are practically double those of a 
year ago. Cheese stocks are 40% greater . 
than last year. Yet Federal officials have 
been able to buy only half the cheese they 
expected by June 30, and less than two- 
thirds of the evaporated milk. They offer 
to build additional cheese vats, if the 
industry will go on 24-hour production. 


Milk holidey in upstate New York 
came on the heels of an indictment of the 
Sheffield Farms Co., the Borden Co., Mul- 
ler Dairies, Inc., and 33 individual officers 
on a charge of conspiring to “fix, raise 
and maintain” prices of milk in New 
York City. 

On July 1, the 23,000 members of the 
Dairy Farmers Union in 28 upstate coun- 
ties stopped bringing their fluid to the 
creameries. They ask a 10-month guar- 
antee of $3 per cwt. for milk of 3.5 butter- 
fat. Down slipped New York’s daily 
quota of 7,000,000 qts. 

State troopers and deputy sheriffs got 
out their shotguns, their tear gas and 
began to pace the milk trucks. An oc- 
casional club swung; now and then a 
shot cracked. The trucks spurted white. 

On July 5, New York got only half its 
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milk rations. Ice cream plants, evaporator 
factories, cheese and butter plants closed 
up shop, went home “for the duration.” 

Dairymen’s League Co-operative Asso- 
ciation announced that it might move its 
30,000 members into the holiday. On 
Sunday, July 6, leaders met with milk- 
planning Owen D. Young, later with Gov- 
ernor Lehman. By dinner time, the Gov- 
ernor forecast a routine appeal to Sec- 
retary Wickard for price amendments to 
the Federal-State Marketing Order. Such 
a petition will mean hearings, Washing- 
ton committee meetings and, finally. a 
popular referendum throughout the milk- 
shed. 

But while some leaders hesitated, 
others were mad enough at conditions to 
push the “holiday” on, and for once put 
across a New York milk strike that would 
bring home the bacon. 


crops. Bumpers for all grains were fore- 
cast on July 4. 

Total grain yield is expected to be 
57,000,000 bushels ahead of last year. 
Corn is one to two weeks ahead of 
schedule. Oats cutting has started in the 
Middle West. Heavy rains across the 
Southwest are slowing the wheat move- 
ment to terminals. There is black rust 
in Iowa, Illinois and Indiana, but not 
enough for real damage. Ex-dustbow] 
acres in southern Kansas are yielding 
55 bu. of wheat testing 64 and 65 Ibs. 

Carryover of old wheat is larger than 
any previous year—about 395,000.000 bu. 
Thus the total supply for the 1941-42 sea- 
son is likely to be in excess of 1.300,000.- 
000 bu. enough to meet all home 
needs for two years. 

Great Britain has placed orders for 
600,000 bales of U. S. cotton, at the rate 
of 20,000 bales a month. This may be a 
sort of super-good-will gesture because 
government loans have lifted cotton to 
double the price of the Brazilian crop. 
Because of price, Canada has bought 
more cotton from Brazil than from the 
U. S. this year, for the first time in his- 
tory. Boll weevils are numerous. 


Grass is lush across Nebraska and the 
upland prairie. Snow still lays deep be- 
hind Canon City, Idaho Springs and 
Leadville, Colo.; irrigation ditches should 
run full all summer. 

Green pea harvest is expected to be 
31% above last year. Onions and snap 
beans may run below normal. 


INDICTMENTS. Changes in livestock mar- 
keting procedures may be expected 
eventually if government prosecutions of 
recent indictments lead to convictions. 
Conspiracy to fix prices for hogs 
slaughtered in Chicago was charged by 
a Federal district court in returning in- 
dictments against three packers, two 
trade associations and seven officials on 
July 3. Organizations named are Swift 
& Co., Wilson & Co., Armour & Co., the 
American Meat Institute, and the Joint 
Marketing Improvement Committee. 
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It was the second indictment against 
the groups handed down by the court 
following investigations by agents of the 
Anti-Trust Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. On June 19, the same 
defendants were named in an indictment 
charging a conspiracy to fix sheep prices 
on the Chicago market. 

The hog indictment charges that “at 
meetings in Chicago the defendants 
agreed on the prices they would pay as 
well as on the hours during which they 
would trade... . The packers purchased 
only 30% of their total kill in Chicago 
and the remaining 70% at local points at 
prices agreed upon by the buyers and 
pegged to the Chicago market.” 

The sheep indictment charged that 
the defendants are “definitely suppress- 
ing competition by purchasing fixed 
quotas and by prescribing rules and regu- 
lations as well as exchanging information, 
and thereby depriving sheep producers 
of the benefit of an open competitive mar- 
ket.” The packers named are said to 
handle 90° of the sheep sold in Chi- 
cago, and approximately the same pro- 
portion of hogs. 

Named as co-conspirators but not in- 
dicted were seven commission men, six 
buyers and a vice-president of the Meat 
Institute. They will probably be used as 
government witnesses when the cases 
come to trial. 

Anti-Trust investigations in the _live- 
stock field began last October, shortly 
after Farm Journal’s series of “Ghost 
Meat” articles brought national attention 
to conditions existing on the markets. 


RUSSIA. Better farming may be Hitler’s 
idea if he captures Russia’s good soil. 
With wheat yields only about 11 bushels, 
Russia’s grain has been barely enough to 
feed her own 200 millions. Germany, 
however. some years ago had only 11- 
bushel wheat yields, is now up to 33 
bushels. England neglected her farming 
and fell to 11l-bushel yields, but with 
modern practices also stepped up to 33 
bushels for a 10-year average. Perhaps 
Hitler figures that by compelling good 
farming. he can get more food out of 
Russia. 

SOUTH AMERICA. Cynics decided that Ar- 
gentine beef was getting a build-up when 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace financed a trip to South 
America two months ago for J. Elmer 
Brock, president of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association; Howard 
Hill, Iowa Farm Bureau; James G. Pat- 
ton, president of Farmers Union; Harry 
E. Terrell, secretary of the Economic 
Policy Committee and Dr. T. C. Schultz, 
agricultural economist. 

Last week the cynics were less sure. 
The five are back home again taking 
wordy potshots at Argentine cattlemen, 
Buenos Aires’ economic grip on the 
country’s farm peons, the prevalence of 
hoof-and-mouth disease, and the utter 
absence of family-sized farms in the 


lush, cattle-fat pampas. 

Only praise they could seem to scrape 
up for Argentine agriculture, when N.B.C. 
put them on the Farm-and-Home Hour 
June 28, was for the Corporation of 
Argentine Producers, a husky farm- 
controlled livestock co-operative [Farm 
Journal, page 13, April, 1941]. Con- 
cluded Secretary Terrell :—‘Although the 
economy of the Argentine is strictly agri- 
cultural and—due to geography and 
climate—it is producing many products 
similar to our middle west, this com- 
petitive feature is increased by the fact 
of the great land-holdings held by a 
dominant group who have protected them- 
selves both from increased taxes and in- 
creased labor costs. They bear no such 
burdens as our American farmers. Agri- 
culture in Argentina is big-scale pro- 
duction, where ours is small, 

“Their production is primarily for 
foreign markets—where ours is prin- 
cipally for a domestic market. Ours 
builds a civilian population—vitally in- 
terested and vitally active in the affairs 
of government. Ours aids rural people 
in establishing and living on family-sized 
farms. In Argentina, land-holding is 
growing larger, and fewer people are 
needed for working the soil.” 

More kindly toward Brazil, the five 
concluded she is “distinctly forward- 
looking in social legislation—increasingly 
self-sufficient in farm production” with 
“most farm products complementary to 
our economy.” 


. & »% 
CASTOR BEAN PAYMENTS 


Don’t grow on U. S. farms anything 
that can be imported cheaper. 

That, it would seem, is administration 
policy as indicated by Secretary Wickard. 
“So long as we can continue to import 
our castor bean needs there will be no 
necessity for attempting to produce castor 
beans in this country on a commercial 
scale,” he said in June. 

The remark was part of a statement 
announcing that AAA co-operators in 11 
Texas counties will be offered 344c a 
pound for cleaned castor bean seed 
grown this year. Planting is expected 
to be 1700 acres. The idea, it is ex- 
plained, is to grow the beans this year 
to have seed for 1942 in case shipping 








The Most Beautiful Crop: $25.00 


What's the most beautiful crop you 
ever saw? What growing field, what 
harvested yield, stirred your heart to 
say, "That's lovely!" For the best letter 
of 200 words or fewer on "The Most 
Beautiful Crop," Farm Journal will pay 
$25. Five $2 checks, and fifteen $! 
checks, will go to the 20 next-best 
letter writers. Selections from letters 
will be published, none returned. Mail 
your letter by August first, the contest 
deadline, to Letter Editor, Farm 
Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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shortage prevents imports next year. 

The Secretary emphasized that the 
move is “strictly a defense measure, made 
advisable by the possibility of the lack 
of shipping to bring in our normal re- 
quirements of tung oil from China and 
castor beans from Brazil and India.” 

Castor oil, dehydrated, is used ex- 
tensively now in paint and varnish. Im- 
ports of the beans first four months of 
‘41 were 118 million pounds. The 1940 
imports of 237,788.672 pounds would 
have required an estimated 216,000 U. S. 
acres if produced here. 

\n Indiana farmer comments: “This 
must be embarrassing to some one. The 
Department Farm Journal's 
incentive payment idea to encourage a 
new crop for defense, but has to argue 
against letting farmers grow the new 
crop normally instead of surplus cotton. 

“Is it more economic to protect a new 
crop-grower against imports, or to tax- 
subsidize an old crop-grower’s surplus?” 


borrows 


WHEAT PENALTY 

\ roar of protest has risen from the 
19c penalty for “excess” wheat. Typical 
is a resolution passed by 750 Wamego, 
Kansas, farmers. They claim 15c was the 
state penalty at planting and at ref- 
erendum time; that AAA speakers mis- 
represented by saying that a 57c loan 
could be obtained on the excess, whereas 
the 49c is charged against it; that AAA 
officials conducting the referendum were 
not disinterested parties, and used in- 
fluence; that present rules are “unfair, 
confiscatory, and deprive the farmer of 
his property rights”; and that the penalty 
is “eausing such a feeling of disunity 
that it should be re- 


among citizens 


moved.” 






PEACH ORCHARDISTS are going down to the airport this month to 
pick up the tiny windowed boxes shipped all over the country by Stan- 
ley Slater (in circle) of Moorestown, N. J. Each box contains 200 
Macrocentrus Ancylivorus, a six legged parasite that likes nothing 
better for dinner than the larvae of the oriental fruit moth, or the 


strawberry leaf roller. 


Slater, only Macrocentrus dealer in the country, collects leaf rollers 
throughout South Jersey, hatches out the Microcentrii in the “insectary" 
behind his home, then ships them out on order with damp cotton for 
water and honey-smeared paper for food. He gets $30 per 1,000 for 
them. Last year sold 125,000, this year could sell 500,000 if he could 
get them. Four Macrocentrii will clear a tree of oriental moths. 
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NEW FACTOR IN PRICES 


A new figure rose 
on the farm horizon 
June 28 when Price 
Administrator Leon 
Henderson fixed the 
prices of six types 
of cotton cloth and 
threatened action on 
cottonseed oil. At- 
tributed to his act 
was an 8c (which is 
the full limit) drop 
in soybean prices, a cent-a-pound decline 
in lard. 

As head of the “Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply,” Hen- 
derson seeks to prevent a spiral of “war 
prices” and thus to check tendencies to- 
ward inflation. 

Market news, following action on cot- 
ton products, swiftly demonstrated how 
closely the price structure is interwoven. 
Cottonseed oil, for instance, always af- 
fects soybean and lard, and indirectly 
also hog prices, because to some extent 
the products can be substituted one for 
another. Wheat, corn, oats and rye 
dropped in sympathy with soybeans on 
the 28th. On Monday, the 30th, cotton- 
seed oil dropped its full limit and hogs 
went off 25c to 35c. 

Hereafter pronouncements from Hen- 
derson’s office will be watched closely by 
those interested in farm prices. His ac- 
tion was followed immediately by protests 
in the Senate. Senator Taft asserted that 
Henderson had “no shadow of legal 
authority” to fix prices. Senator Thomas 
of Oklahoma offered a bill to prohibit fix- 
ing of farm prices. Early hearings are 
planned. An administration bill to rein- 
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Leon Henderson 


force Henderson’s authority has been 
expected. 

That all prices must be fixed if any 
are to be given “ceilings” is contended 
by many—otherwise (see cartoon) all 
sorts of confusion and unequal results 
will follow. 

A typical case is that of the Chrysler 
Corporation, recently told by Henderson 
to rescind certain price increases. The 
company replied: “In the year ending 
May 31 we delivered to the government 
$31,666,171 worth of finished products. 
On this entire business we made $13,295, 
a profit of one-twenty-fifth of one per- 
cent.” 

Pointing out that two increases in labor 
costs, union agreements and rises in tool 
and material prices have stepped up their 
production costs $27.55 per automobile 
since September, 1940, the company 
states “On June 4, the corporation in- 
creased the prices of its domestic pas- 
senger cars by four and one-eighth per 
cent which added to the corporation’s 
income, before taxes, $26.62 per car. 

“For the last twelve months on which 
the corporation has figures, net profits 
after tax deduction, on its domestic pas- 
senger car business amounted to $30.47 
per car, or 4.41 per cent of the sales 
price. The $27.55 increase in cost men- 
tioned above, coming almost entirely since 
the first of the year, is significant when 
compared with the $30.47 profit.” 

Taxes paid by Chrysler last year 
totalled $53,177,000 and will probably be 
doubled this year. 

Finally, on July 1, Leon Henderson 
faced the inevitable admitting that living 
costs are bound to go higher. “New and 
direct legal powers will be necessary to 
combat increasing pressures on the price 
level,” he told reporters. 

Agriculture wonders what to expect. 
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Washington, Tuesday, July 8 
IRTUALLY 
stream of legislation that poured 
through and out of Congress on the 

last day of the fiscal year, June 30, was 


unnoticed in the 


an unexpected and far-reaching addition 
to the body of laws affecting agriculture. 

This was a last-minute amendment to 
the appropriation for the Commodities 
Credit Corporation, extending the “85% 
of parity” principle to the whole list of 
farm products, as well as to the five 
“basic” crops. The CCC is now directed 
—not merely “authorized”’—to see to it 
that the products of which the country 
needs greater supplies are supported. so 
that greater production will not mean 
lower prices. 

A third class of products. those which 
are neither basic nor marked for larger 
production, are to be similarly supported 
to 85% of parity, if the CCC has avail- 
able money left for the job. 


INCLINED to gasp at the sweeping 
nature of the legislation and the ease with 
which it floated through Congress, Wash- 
ington has no doubt that money will be 
forthcoming if needed. Hence it is con- 
sidered that most of agriculture will 
presently be on a basis of 85% of parity 
—and not merely parity prices. but parity 
income. 

What the Department of Agriculture 
will do to carry out this command of 
Congress is as yet unknown. A job of 
this unexpected scope dumped into its 
lap is enough to flabbergast any govern- 
ment bureau, and it may be weeks before 
any kind of an active program can be 
worked out. 

e 


WITH THE last-minute rush of appro- 
priation bills jammed through Congress 
on June 30, Congressmen are longing for 
vacations. Many would like a gentlemen’s 
agreement for three-day recesses. without 


* GOINGS-ON IN 
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quorum calls, so that hot and bothered 
Senators and Congressmen might go 
home for a couple of months. Washing- 
ton observers, however, have a hunch 
that Congress may be just a little too 
busy with the tax and other bills. 

The death of Pat Harrison has not only 
created a tangled situation in Senate 
committee chairmanships, but has also 
produced in Mississippi almost as big a 
crop of candidates for his post as fought 
it out in Texas last week. 

Among the leading contenders will be 
Congressman Ross Collins. mentioned in 
these pages last month, and experienced 
Congressman Wall Doxey. ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the House Committee 
on Agriculture. 
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WHILE its principal effort is on getting 
machine tools for making arms, the Office 
of Production Management maintains it 
is not forgetting the needs of farmers. 

H. LeRoy Whitney. staff expert of the 
Iron and Steel Branch. Priorities Divi- 
sion, says: “We are determined that 
farmers shall be able to get adequate 
equipment needed to get in their crops. 
We are working.on a warehouse plan that 
will allow farm machinery repairmen to 
get small orders of metal without cer- 
tificates or red tape. Perhaps they will 
be able to obtain up to 50 pounds of the 
scarcer metals, and up to 200 pounds of 
the more common metals in this manner. 

“Farmers, however, are warned against 
wastage and poor care of the machinery 
they have on hand. We urge thrift and 
conservation of old equipment. Think it 
over before you buy new machinery. Put 
your equipment under a shed and see 
that it is well greased when stored. If 
you need a new carburetor in the tractor, 
get one, but not a whole new tractor. 
You will be helping national defense by 
making your present automobile do for 
another year or two. 

“We are particularly anxious to state 
that we in OPM consider production of 
agricultural raw materials absolutely 
essential to national defense.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Whitney operates a 
100-acre beef cattle farm in Virginia. 


FOR YOUR information, here are some 
round figures from Secretary Morgen- 





"The total cost of building the World 
War cantonments where 4,000,000 were 
housed and trained was $206,000,000 
. - - $800,000,000 was the amount ap- 
propriated by. Congress to house and 
train 1,400,000 men during this emer- 
gency.'—Albert J. Engel of Michigan, 
Congressional Record, June 3. 











thau’s statement on the financial opera- 
tions of the Government for the year 
ending June 30: Total expenditures, not 
counting payments on the public debt, 
were $12,710,000,000 as compared with 
$8.998.000.000 in 1940; the national de- 
fense expenditures amounted to $6.048.- 
000.000. an increase of $4.489.000,000: 
the gross public debt on June 30, 1941, 
amounted to $48.961,000.000: interest 
payments for the year were $1,111,- 
000.000. 

Agricultural research got about $30.- 
000,000. For the fiscal year just begin- 
ning the Department of Agriculture is to 
get about $100,000 less for research than 
last year. 


OREGON'S Senator Rufus C. Holman. 
who has been heard to attribute his be- 
coming rotundity to quantities of good 
food at Grange dinners, raises registered 
Guernsey cattle on his farm near Molalla. 
Much to his chagrin as a dairy cow 





Harris & Ewing 


Senator “‘“Guernsey Breed’? Holman 


breeder, Senator Holman this spring was 
blessed with 19 bull calves in a row. He 
named them after senatorial colleagues. 


POLITICS never rests in Washington. 
and early moves are already being made 
in preparation for the 1942 campaign. 
The Republicans are quietly discussing 
methods of persuading the best men in 
every community to run for office next 
year, regardless of the fact that many 
such potential vote-getters have never had 
political aspirations. 

Gordon Allott, Lamar, Colorado, presi- 
dent of the Young Republican National 
Federation, announced ten days ago: 
“Our organization does not propose to 
wait until the eve of the next election to 
commence work. . . . American youth to- 
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day feels that great and far-reaching de- 
cisions in national policy are in the mak- 
ing, and they are anxious for an oppor- 
tunity to have a voice in those decisions 
and to participate in their formulation.” 


THE Administration’s plan to use De- 
partment of Agriculture field employes as 
agents to conduct a word-of-mouth pro- 
war campaign kicked back when Capitol 
Hill got wind of confidential instructions 
sent out by the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. 

Victim of the ruckus was John Fischer, 
Chief of FSA’s Information Division, who 
instructed information advisers in the 
field to tell farmers verbally that Britain’s 
food and shipping situation was des- 
perate, that the United States might soon 
be invaded. 

Fischer was merely saying privately 
what his boss, Secretary Wickard, con- 
tinues to exclaim in public, but he had 
to take a mild spanking from the Secre- 
tary, since the Department does not offi- 
cially have the job of talking about in- 
ternational affairs. 

Washington hasn’t yet heard who is 
eoing to spank the Secretary. 

& 
J}. CLYDE MARQUIS, United States 
Delegate and Vice President of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture in Rome, 
that the Institute, despite the 

maintain its position as a 
organization for international 


believes 
war, can 
pioneer 
collaboration. 

Mr. Marquis recently returned for 
State Department conferences after near- 
ly six years in Rome. Among his chief 
delights on being home is helping to re- 
duce the American wheat surplus by con- 
suming large quantities of real white 
bread, now all but unknown in Europe. 

The Institute, now 33 years old, 
antedated and has outlasted the League 
of Nations, at one time had 74 member 


countries. 
At present the 33 active member coun- 
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lamb, if more is needed. 


ments direct to farmers? 





its future? 


regiment farmers. 


straightjackets. 
preparedness for defense. 


of uninterrupted freedom. 





To Save Shipping 


IVEN the chance, farmers can free scores of ships for the defense pur- 
poses of the United States and Britain. 

Shortage of cargo space on Pacific ships is blamed for the fact that 
stock-piles of tin, rubber, tungsten and other items from Asia and the 
East Indies are below requirements for national safety. Yet shipping space 
is found for burlap from India, wool from Australia, hemp and several 
hundred thousand tons of sugar from the Philippines. If the shipping situa- 
tion is so serious, why not lift the restrictions from domestic cane and beet 
sugar growers instead of hauling sugar from points thousands of miles 
offshore? Why not encourage more fiber production here? 

A ruling made “for the Department of Agriculture” by Robert H. Jackson, 
Attorney-General before his appointment to the Supreme Court, is to per- 
mit shipment of frozen mutton and lamb from Tierra del Fuego. To increase 
cargo space, billions are supplied to build new ships—some, evidently, to 
haul this meat from near the South Pole. Surely this money, and some of 
the money paid to curtail wheat acres, could be more effectively devoted 
to incentive payments for American farmers to provide more mutton and 


Subsidies to maintain shipping lines, long a government practice, amount 
to incentive payments to ship operators. Rather than use these to import 
more competition for American farmers, why not offer the incentive pay- 


Would it not be wise to act in this emergency, in cases such as these, 
| $0 as not to weaken agriculture, but so as to put a solid foundation under 


| Uninterrupted Freedom | 


| ew tide of protest against the unexpected 49c wheat penalty has a 
broad meaning. It points to a more clear understanding by many 
| farmers of government that says one thing and does another; that points 
| in one direction and moves elsewhere. 

Apparently few farmers understood, at the quota referendum May 31, 
that both the 98c loan and the 49c penalty had been approved by 
Congress and the President May 26, only five days before; nor that a 
1938 amendment to the AAA act had provided for making the penalty 
half the amount of the loan. The 1941 crop was sown long before. 

Consequently thousands of farmers find themselves penalized for pro- 
ducing food. They are caught in the iron hand of federal power. They 
ask, naturally, whether the purpose is to improve farm conditions or to 


Industry, trying to boost its output for defense, is confronted with similar 
| questions. Are added regulations imposed to enlarge production, to ex- 
| pose business to criticism, or to strengthen government controls? 

The unequalled mechanical genius of Americans can not function in 
Every needless restriction upon producers is a brake on 


After all, it is American liberty that the people wish to defend. The most 
nearly perfect unity and the most effective effort can be attained only by 
removing all doubt that the direction of the national effort is along the road 




















tries are chiefly concerned with post-war 
problems, are paying special attention to 
the survey of world agricultural resources 
begun in 1938. Mr. Marquis expects the 
Institute to continue to function as a link 
between the agricultural institutions and 
leaders of nations in both hemispheres, 
and between the two large groups of 
belligerents. If necessary, the United 
States, South American and British coun- 
tries have enough votes to remove the In- 
stitute from Rome to some more peaceful 
location. 


GLEANINGS: An Administration bill to 
provide for regulation of farm labor 
wages is a possibility. . . . Representa- 
tives of beef, flax, casein and other pro- 
ducers put up a strong fight to save their 
shares of the American market at the 
recent hearings on the proposed trade 
agreements with Argentina and Uruguay. 
The decision is yet to come from Mr. 
Hull’s department. Washington agricul- 
tural experts advise farmers to watch for 
possible new quota devices that may fur- 
ther complicate the tariff situation. 
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Eleven Years Ago, J. H. Robertson, 
Stokes county, North Carolina, bought a 
brood mare. Since that time he has sold 
$1.065 worth of horse and mule colts and 
now has three fine colts, a work mule 
and the original mare, which is still able 
to do light work about the farm. 


Argentine Rape, bought and planted 
by Illinois farmers in place of Dwarf 
Essex rape, has turned out to be a bad 
weed, resembling wild mustard. Livestock 
refuse to eat it. Its control is the same 
as that of wild mustard—keep the plants 
from maturing seed. 


“Packed Nine Cases of dishes and 
didn’t recognize a one till the ninth box,” 
writes an Jowa reader moving to Cali- 
fornia. “That held the ones we use every 
day.” 


Heavier Than Water will be a musk- 
melon, one of 30 new. varieties to be 
shown Aug. 4-7 when the Vegetable 
Growers’ Association of America meets 
in Columbus, O. Visitors will view 50 
new tomato varieties. 


A Bull was a bottleneck at the site of 
the $11.000.000 Consolidated Aircraft 
bomber plant near Fort Worth, Texas. A 
bull foraged in a tract just east of the 
plant site. Surveyors’ instruments an- 
noyed him. He held control of the field 
for two days until Federal authorities 
appealed to his owner, L. W. Goosetree, to 
change his pasture in “the interest of 
national defense.” 


Half-dollar Tips to waitresses who 
mentioned milk first in suggesting drinks, 
and ice cream first in naming desserts, 
were part of the plan to boost dairy prod- 
ucts in Black Hawk county, Iowa, dur- 
ing June. The half dollars were passed 
out by representatives of the county 
dairy-month committee. 
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When He Was Married 26 years ago, 
G. C. Fagan, Polk county, North Caro- 
lina, brought home a new milk cow. 
That’s the only cow he ever bought. Yet 
he has always had one or more cows, and 
today he and Mrs. Fagan milk four ani- 
mals and sell their surplus product on 
a newly established milk route leading 
by the front gate. “Mrs. Fagan gets so 
attached to the calves that she will hardly 
ever let me sell one.” says Mr. Fagan. 


A Bigger Egg than the one that fin- 
ished Charles Lucia’s Leghorn [July, 
page 13| is reported by Mrs. Clarence 
Dummer, Garden Prairie. Illinois. Her 
Leghorn laid an egg that measured 11% 
inches around the long way. 


More Rural Doctors, Governor Eu- 
gene Talmadge wants in Georgia. Re- 
cently he carried his plea direct to a 
new crop of fledgling medical men. seni- 
ors of the University of Georgia medical 


school. 





Look Before You Shoot is now the 
rule for city sportsmen in the Empire 
State. A new law makes a hunter liable 
to a court fine of $50 if he enters upon a 
farmer’s property and accidentally kills 
any domesticated animal—hen, pig, calf, 


cow or what have you. 


Tractor Inventor Charles H. Parr 
died recently (at 73) in California, where 
he was visiting. With C. W. Hart he built 
the first Hart-Parr tractor at Charles 
City, Iowa, in 1902. 


Army Wheat Crop totals 24.000 bu. on 
the grounds of the TNT plant at Waldon 
Springs, Mo. Col. C. L. Miller, construc- 
tion quartermaster, found himself with a 
ripening crop on land taken over by the 
government. He sold it, standing, to the 
highest bidder. Still not paid for their 
land are 120 farmers. 


Meowless And Bow-wowless are the 
model streets of model Greenbelt, the 
Federal housing project 20 miles north 
of Washington. Federal authorities re- 
cently gave residents a week to get rid 
of all pets, charging that the dogs buried 
too many bones in the terraces, and the 
cat serenades kept residents awake. 





“Fish are Eating my Corn,” a Missouri 
bottom farmer complained during the 
June rains. 


Bull Market in bulls this summer. An 
Angus recently sold by J. Gilbert Tolan 
of Pleasant Plains, Ill. brought $15,000. 
Last month in Iowa breeders were pay- 
ing $3.000 and up for Angus sires. 


Toothpicks Soaked in a_ growth-pro- 
moting substance and sealed in pecan 
roots are being used by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture scientists to promote root 
growth and tree development in trans- 
planted pecans. Treated trees have pro- 
duced more new roots, survived better. 
and made more rapid growth than un- 
treated trees. 


Lemon Growers despite all the drum- 
beating about vitamin C and _ national 
nutrition, still receive one-fifth of a cent 
apiece for their fruit. 


Change in AAA program (late in 
June) gave soybeans a boost. Under the 
revised program soybeans (grown for 
any purpose) are no longer classed as 
soil-depleting in states having minimum 
acreage requirements of soil-conserving 
crops on each farm. Also, the U. S. D. A. 
will use its resources to support a price 
of $1 a bushel for soybeans. Coming so 
late in June, the new program did not 
give many farmers a chance to change 
their planting intentions. 


Dairy Cow Dandruff from vacuum- 
cleaned cows brings 25 cents a pound to 
Arthur Moulton, owner of Middale Guern- 
sey Farm near Vancouver, Washington. 
The cleanings are used by two Portlan: 
physicians in a scientific mixture to cure 
asthma and hay fever patients. From his 
herd of 36, vacuum-cleaned every other 
day, Moulton gets about a pound of 
dandruff a week. 
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Work the Truck hard to hold down 
its costs, New York State College of 
Acriculture at Cornell recommends after 
making a study of costs of operation of 
farm trucks. Average cost of one and a 
half ton trucks driven between 3,000 and 
6,000 miles per year is 9c a mile, they 
learned, but trucks driven 11,000 or more 
miles per year average 5c per mile. 


In Spite of Submarines, livestock still 
comes in from Europe. In June, 48 head 
of fine sheep for U. S. flocks (Suffolks, 
Southdowns and Hampshires) came from 
England and Scotland to Quebec. Also, 
from Scotland, came two Clydesdale geld- 
ings to join the stable of the famous Wil- 
son and Company six-horse hitch. 


Small Flour Mills are flourishing in 
Dixie as a result of the increase in wheat 
growing there. A mill built three years 
ago in Tallapoosa county, Alabama, had 
very little to do then; but today over 300 
farmers in Tallapoosa and adjoining 
counties are producing several thousand 
bushels and having it ground at the mill. 


Old Ewes on the ranch of Robert 
Wright, Jr., Santa Suzana, Calif. were 
long since grandmothers. He decided to 
market them, got an offer of $2.50 per 
head from a Los Angeles packer, and de- 
livered them in two loads. Bringing in the 
second load, he recognized the carcass 
of one of the first lot hanging on a rail 
of “quality mutton” that wholesaled at 
Gained:—one convert to 


$12 per cwt. 


grade buying. 


Autos are Blamed for an increase in 
rattlesnakes in the Nebraska sandhills 
ranch country. Ranchers say they always 
stopped to kill snakes when they rode 
horseback, but don’t bother to stop their 
cars now. 


Splitting Beet Seeds is the function of 
a machine devised by Roy Bainer, Cali- 
fornia Experiment Station. It cracks 
sugar beet seed balls and breaks down 
the several germs within into single 
germs, according to natural cleavage. 
Once separated, the germs are weighed 
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and only the heaviest used to insure a 
high germination rate. The objective is to 
reduce labor costs by eliminating the 
necessity for thinning and hoeing during 
the growing season. With split seeds, you 
get one plant instead of several. 

On the market for the first time this 
year is a single beet seed ball planter 
that spaces the beets by dropping single 
seeds at definite intervals. As a result, 
the plants do not sprout in solid rows, 
and the work of blocking, thinning and 
hoeing is materially reduced and cross 
cultivation made practical. 


Sweet Clover Grouch is a complaint of 
western Minnesota farmers who planted 
flax and sweet clover together with the 
blessings of the AAA. A late spring and 
much moisture delayed all spring work 
so that sweet clover got too tall on land 
that was to be plowed under and planted 
to corn. This dried out the soil and 
caused uneven stands of corn. An eight- 
day rainy spell in haying time spoiled 
that which had been cut, and delayed 
further cutting until it got too big. Every- 
thing wrong. 


A Bantam Hen flew into a pigeon loft 
on the Paul Wirthele farm, Otoe county, 
Nebraska, and laid two eggs. A pigeon 
hatched two bantam chicks. 


Two-Ton Butter customers aren’t to be 
sneezed at, even if it’s on fairly long 
order. Miss Louise Riley of Liberty, Mo., 
realized recently that she’s been taking 2 
Ibs. of butter a week from Mrs. Leslie 
Lancaster for a long time. She began to 
figure, learned that in the 38 years, 744 
months she has purchased the Lancaster 
butter, she’s consumed 4,016 Ibs. 


Only Stockyard School in the U. S. ob- 
served its seventh birthday on June 26 
with the class watching veteran Chicago 
buyers grade hogs. The school is a brain- 
child of University of Illinois’ crack live- 
stock economist, Robert C. Ashby. Top- 
flight livestock juniors from agricultural 
colleges within the trading area of Chi- 
cago’s yards are guests of the Yards Co. 
for the two weeks, get the works on 


PETER TUMBLEDOWN 




















UN GOSH, MAW! 1 -CAN:T HO®_UP NO WEEDS NOW! } 
Comin’. 






THe FISH To BITE. 
OUST BEFORE A STORM... 
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Kittens on the Cover 


Would you like a copy of the cute 
kittens on our front cover this month 
for framing? 

The picture is 8!/2 by 1034 inches, 
printed in full color on special heavy- 
weight paper |! by 14 inches, with no 
lettering, and ready to frame with no 
further work or expense. 

Send ten cents, which includes post- 
age, to Dept. B., Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 











terminal operations from carloadings to 
smokehouse. Seventeen states were repre- 
sented in this year’s class of 33. Majority 
of the school’s 200 graduates have be- 
come county agents or junior executives 
in packing plants. Eventual hope of Pro- 
fessor Ashby and other teachers is to have 
state colleges set up two full-semester 
work courses at Chicago or some other 
big yard, one on marketing operations, 
one on grading. 


U. S. Imports increased last year. To- 
tal custom receipts for the Federal fiscal 
year, ending June 30, were $392,000,000, 
an increase of $43,000,000 over the 1939- 
40 year. Great Britain increased ship- 
ments of wool, fur, cut diamonds, whiskey 
and tin, despite submarines. France still 
ships via Algeria and Martinique, just 
last week delivered a quarter million 
bottles of Vichy water to New York. 


Boy, on Boy. 
| SET THaT 
Re BolT HiT 
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AYSEED is no 
longer a word to make jokes about. It is 
a synonym for new farm dollars; and new 
sources of farm income are no joke. The 
total value of the 1940 seed crop from 20 
different grass and legume hay crops 
(not counting soybeans, cowpeas and vel- 
vet beans) was $47,772,000. Alfalfa was 
first in value among them, red clover 
second, lespedeza third and alsike fourth. 

Without any stretching or coloring. the 
increase in amount of hayseed grown in 
the United States in the past ten years 
makes a good story. There’s alfalfa seed 
—the 1940 crop was four times that of 
1920, and about 20% more than the 1930 
crop. Our 1940 red clover seed crop was 
nearly twice that of 1930—and the 1930 
crop was a pretty good one. The 1940 
lespedeza seed crop was three times that 
of 1930. Crimson clover made ten times 
as much last year as we harvested in 
1930; meadow fescue was twice as much: 
Kentucky bluegrass was twice as much 
(though 1930 was not a big crop). 


Imports Have Dwindled 


Blockade of European ports is one ex- 
planation for the bigger dollar sign that 
home-grown hayseed wears. Countries 
now under Hitler’s stamp used to send 
us big orders of grass and clover seed. 
Two years ago shipments began to dwin- 
dle and now they have dried up. For nine 
months ending March 31, 1941 (Uncle 
Sam’s latest figures), only 1,500,000 
pounds came in. That’s only about one- 
tenth of the average annual imports dur- 
ing the ten-year period 1930-39. In one 
year alone (1936) we imported well over 
40,000,000 pounds, including 14,000,000 
pounds of red clover. 

This shrinkage of imports is only part 
of the reason for the new meaning hay- 
seed has taken on. For a half dozen 
years farm practice has been edging over 
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toward a grassland agriculture. In place 
of the acres of cultivated crops lopped 
off here and there by AAA, farmers have 
seeded grass and clover under the urging 
of the Soil Conservation Service. This has 
created more of a market for grass and 
clover seed. At the same time grass and 
clover experts have been developing new 
strains and varieties which naturally re- 
quired production of seeds. On a few 
seed crops, a price guarantee was estab- 
lished. 

A complete picture, however, must also 
have in it a relatively new farm imple- 
ment—the small combine. Without it, 
there would have been a harder pinch 
as hayseed requirements climbed and im- 
ports petered out. The small combine has 
simplified the problem of harvesting with- 
out loss of seed and with minimum of 
labor, particularly in the crops where a 
great deal of handling results in loss from 
shattering. Such crops as lespedeza, white 
clover and the like, can be harvested 
and threshed directly from the standing 
plants, from swath, or from windrow. 


Cash Crop, No Penalty 


Boil down into farm practice all that 
has been said thus far, and you find a 
great many farmers who have fewer 
acres in cash-crop corn, wheat, cotton or 
tobacco. Acreage taken out of these crops 
has been put into soil-building crops, on 
which the government makes benefit pay- 
ments. From these seeded-down acres a 
farmer can harvest and sell a crop of 
seed without losing his government soil 
benefit payments. Thus he has his cake 
and eats it, too. 

As long as farming continues to move 
farther toward .a grassland agriculture, 
this practice will continue. Already the 
hayseed crop has become an important 
source of farm income, spread over six 
months of the year, in different parts of 





Raymond Jack, Elora, Mississippi, harvesting a crop of crimson clover seed. 


the country. Nearly every section has 
been benefited. 

In May, Tennessee (and Oregon in 
June) started harvesting a crop of crim- 
son clover seed that looks like it will 
add up to 8,360,000 pounds of clean seed 
—a new record. The AAA purchase pro- 
gram announced last October ($10 a hun- 
dred for seed germinating 85°.) en- 
couraged this. Oregon’s acreage planted 
for seed jumped to 7,000 acres; it was 
1,200 last year. Oregon yields may aver- 
age 500 pounds per acre. Tennessee yields 
have been cut this year by drought to 
about half the Oregon figure. 


Six-Months’ Harvest Period 


Also in June, white clover seed har- 
vest began in Louisiana. Yields ranging 
from 50 to 90 pounds per acre brought 
around $50 per 100 pounds. This is dou- 
ble the returns of three years ago. Wis- 
consin and Idaho white clover seed fol- 
lows that of Louisiana to market. Imports 
of sweet clover (mostly from New Zea- 
land) during the past year were the low- 
est since 19]9. 

July brings new cash from seed of 
smooth brome grass, slender wheat grass, 
mountain brome grass, meadow fescue. 
reed canary grass, crested wheat grass, 
orchard grass, perennial rye grass, bent 
grass and sweet clover. August brings 
timothy, alfalfa, redtop, Canada wild rye 
grass, big English clover. red creeping 
fescue. September and October bring al- 
sike clover, red clover, little red clover, 
lespedeza, Hubam clover, subterranean 
clover and others to harvest. Actual dates 
vary with season, locality, method of har- 
vesting, and whether (as with some of the 
clovers) seed is taken from first or sec- 
ond crop. 

You get a better picture of how grass 
seed helps farm income and how it ties 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Better buy now—while you 
can still get this greatest tire 
value at present low prices 


NY man who’s looking ahead 
doesn’t have to be told it’s 
smart to buy the best tires he 
can afford — at today’s low prices. 


For long-time, long-distance serv- 
ice, today’s shrewdest buy is 
Goodyear’s new, better-than- 
ever, first-line““G-3”’ All-Weather. 


It’s improved throughout. Forti- 
fied with the toughest rubber and 
the strongest, most enduring cord 
carcass ever built into this world- 
famous traveler—and that’s say- 
ing a lot! 


In test runs it averages thousands 
of miles’ longer tread wear than 
previous models—a mileage step- 
up that assures many months’ 
extra service on your car, at no 
extra cost. 
Safety you can see 

And it gives you a new measure 
of safety. Powerful, dependable 
traction, deep-molded into those 
sharp-edged diamonds that face 
in ALL directions —to check 
skidding at any angle. 


By the ruler, these non-skid 
edges total 19 feet of grip in every 
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single foot of the Goodyear “‘G-3” 
All-Weather tread. In every foot 
of rubber tread there’s a 19-to-I 
safety factor against tire-slip in any 
direction. 


Get this great tire now — while 
prices are still down—at the low- 
est cost per mile you’ve ever 
paid for first-line “‘G-3”’ All- 
Weather performance. See it at 
your dealer’s, and you'll see why 
**You get the most for your money 
in a Goodyear!”’ 


All-Weather, Hi-Miler — T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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FOR YOUR TRUCKS 
more rubber where you 
need it— 


at no extra 
cost 


GOODYEAR 
HI-MILER 
TRUCK TIRES 
have more rubber in the tread— 
12% to 15% thicker than custom- 
ary to give you extra wear. But 
you pay no premium in price. 
Two types: Full Rib and All- 
Weather tread. 














IN RUBBER 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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FARM 


Aiko more bushels per Ge’ 


.- the Extra Quality. . Extra Value.. 
Extra Long Life you get in a— 





Long after the low purchase price 
is forgotten, you continue to enjoy 
the satisfaction of quality mate- 
rials and precision workmanship 
that go into Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks! It’s like finding money, be- 
cause a truck that fits your job 


STILL PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 
3%4-Ton Stake $7 4 rhe 


Above prices are delivered at Detroit, Federal taxes included. 
Transportation, state and local taxes (if any) extra. 112 
standard chassis and body models available 


PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


%-Ton Pick-Up +630 uF 





lasis longer on your job! NOW’S 
the time for far-sighted buyers to 
replace worn trucking equipment 
—but to buy wisely! Get Dodge 
QUALITY ... and get the great 
“deal” your Dodge dealer is offer- 
ing... right now! 





Zailee 


BECAUSE OF 


CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 
ENGINEERING 








DEPEND ON DODGE Aé Azza TRUCKS 


Pet -Raled MEANS: A TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR JOB ! 








NOTICE! 
E66 Om 



























00k, GUKES.., 


THEY’VE RAISED OUR QUOTA! 


“More eggs,” urges the govern- 
ment. Prices are good. And you 
can increase egg production at 
once through better feeding — 
better housing and equipment. 
If modern JAMESWAY flock 
feeders and waterers were 
put in every laying house, 
we'd HAVE the increased pro- 
duction the government asks. 
This year, urged by the demand 
for peak production — faced by 
farm help shortage — poultry- 
men must turn, as never before, to 
efficient, labor-saving equipment! 
See the latest and best at your 
JAMESWAY dealer’s. 

JAMES MFG. CO. Dept. FJ-841 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. ° Elmira, N. Y. 
Oakland, California 












MIDWEST HEAVY DUTY 
GRAIN BIN Order now before 


prices advance 
and while bins can be made. Safe 
storage. Can be sealed for loans. 7 
sizes. 500 bushels up. Agents wanted 
Midwest Steel Products Co. 
736 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 





SHAW /cpry-Po/ GARDEN TRACTOR 


LOW COST POWER for home gardens, 
poultry and fruit ranches, estates, green houses. 
mowing porte ete. Plows, cultivates ote. ae 


»9 HP. 
Orrer,’ ‘Low ‘PRICES 
CULAR. SHAW MFG. CO., 2608 Front St., 
Galesburg, Kansas Bar 
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ELECTRICITY 





WIRING Electricity has no _ reason 
to complain about the at- 
tention it is getting from folks interested 
in better farm buildings. There are nu- 
merous agricultural college and experi- 
ment station bulletins telling how to plan 
wiring, what materials to use, 
put outlets and lights, etc. There are some 
booklets, too, that en- 
able farm families to plan their wiring in 
such a way that the electrician can go 
right to work when he comes with his 
tools, and in such a way that changes will 
not be necessary to take care of equip- 
ment added at some future date. 
“Packaging” of fixtures is a new service 
for farm families who are contemplating 
electricity. The “package” completely 
equips a six-room house at a price con- 
than if the items were 


where to 


siderably lower 


| bought separately. 





RUNNING Putting in running water is 
WATER as simple as this: There's 


an automatic home water 
(a self-contained 
assembled. 


system on the market 
pumping unit, completely 
completely wired) that needs only to be 
plugged into an electric outlet and cou- 
pled to the source of supply and it is 
ready to go to work. Up to its full capac- 
ity, the more taps are opened the more it 
will pump. Its capacity is 250 gallons an 
hour with 15-foot suction lift, and 350 
gallons an hour with flooded suction. It is 
intended for small homes and farms 
whose supply depends upon wells 22 feet 
or less in depth. 


ELECTRIC Seven, going on eight, is 


FENCE the age of the electric 
fence. Seven years ago 


last May Farm Journal said: “There is 
now a one-wire fence on the market that 
depends on a charge of electricity to 
make it effective.” 

Since that time college professors, state 
legislators and others have had a lot to 
say about electric fences. The significant 
thing, however, is that farmers have 
bought and are using an awful lot of 
them. Here are some things farmers 
have learned: 

1. A quick and sure way to electrocute 
people and animals is to hitch a fence to 
high line current without using an ap- 
proved controller. 

2. Controllers can be had that will 
operate on high line or battery current. 

3. Wire must be insulated from posts. 

4. Short circuits (weeds or shrubs rub- 
bing against the charged wire) will make 
the fence less effective. 

5. Animals ought to be trained to re- 
spect the electric fence. 

6. Homemade controllers are danger- 
ous. Use one that has the approval of 
the National Electrical Safety Code, or of 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 
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BUILDINGS 
BUILDING FOR DEFENSE 
TRENCH SILOS \ lot of folks are | 
DE LUXE asking if some- 
thing can’t be done 
to the trench silo, so it can be used under P f , 
, ide saad elk aol ee ae The Bell System is putting in about 400 


tions. Suggestions for improvement in- 
clude provision for drainage; floor on 
vhich silage cart could be used; a roof 
of some sort which could be removed in : . : 
ections when tractor is used for packing, this year. eee The busier this country 
then put back in place and made to sup- 
port track for a feed carrier; walls of gets with production and defense, the 
concrete or lumber instead of bare earth 
or lining of tough water proof paper; ete. 
When this matter is put up to farm 
building specialists you get a variety of 
omments. Here are some of them: . . 
a eee is to do our best to keep pace with the 
1. Concrete lining, unless well rein- 
forced, would not stand up against the | 


lternate pressure cycles caused by silage needs of the Nation in this emergency. 


one side and soil movement on the 


million dollars’ worth of new equipment 


more everybody telephones. Our #1 job 





ther side (due to freezing and thawing). 

2. To support a reof on which you 
ould hang a silage carrier you would 

1 costly foundation and walls. 

3. Cost of a de luxe trench silo, with 
roof, floor, drainage and permanent walls, 
would be as much as for above-the- 
cround silo of same capacity. 

1. Lumber might be more suitable than 
concrete for lining the trench silo. 


South Carolina Box Silo 
\dvecates of improved trench. silos 
refer to a box silo that is being used in 
the Carolinas. The dairy department of 
Clemson College. South Carolina, built 





one of these four years ago, so as to get 
additional silage capacity at low cost. 
It is 12 feet high. 12 feet wide and 60 
feet long. In building it, posts 6x6 inches 
and 14 feet long were set in the ground 


six feet apart and two feet deep. 

Stringers (2x4 inches) were spiked to 
the inside of the posts, and boards (1x12 
inches, 12 feet long) nailed up and down | 
for walls. The inside was lined with 
|5-pound paper felt. Silage was covered 
with this paper. and two inches of 
chopped oat straw was blown on the top 
of the paper. In one end, which was 
carefully packed, there was little spoil- 
age: in the other, where packing was 
not so well done, there was quite a bit 
ol spoilage. 

Better packing and less spoilage might 
result if each side of the box were set 
in 12 inches at the bottom, thinks J. P. 
La Master, head of Clemson’s dairy de- 
partment. Cost of this box (in 1937), 
for materials and 144 hours of man labor, 
was just under $150. It held 175 tons. ‘ 
No skilled labor was used. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

This Clemson College box silo has 
served as a pattern for quite a few Caro- | 
lina farmers who build a shed on either | 
side for housing cattle. Advantages listed | 
by Clemson College are: | @ “The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. (N. B. C. Red Network, 8 P.M., Eastern 

Daylight Saving Time.) 








1. Easier to get silage out. 
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by 0. Soglow 





MacDuff takes a puff.........02..., 


“THAT REMINDS ME JENKINS, 
THERES NO BITE IN GOOD 
OL' KENTUCKY CLUB TOBACCO!’ 







Oo SOGLOw 
("Ce 
“Don't ok ro in the mouth, Jenkins! Those ‘gators will smile 
J soon’s they sniff the soul-satis! yin’ aroma of § good ol’ Kentucky Club from 
my pipe. They're not nearly as pesky as that eo Mr. esr 
Only Kentucky Club really licks Tobacco-Bite. "Cause only Kentucky 
Club is made 100% of ‘all-white’ burley tobacco. That’s the light burley, 


the ‘no-bite’ burley. Oops, there go the ‘gators! And there go pipe-smok- 


[ ers for a handsome blue tin of Kentucky Club Tobacco. (Perfect for 
Penn Tobacco Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 








rollin’-your-own, too!)” 


























Make al 


Have All The Silage 
You Want This Year— ,»—— 

Produce More Milk, More Beef 
Cash in on high prices through better feeding. Dependable 7 
SISALKRAFT SILOS give you the silo capacity you need 


— quickly, economically. Build them anywhere, any size, 
12 to 200 tons. 


Over 200,000 Have Been Built. Easily built of wood slat 
or welded wire fence, and tough, waterproof TREATED 
SISALERAFT. Sold by lumber dealers everywhere. 


The SISALKRAFT Co., 203Y West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 





Line with 
TREATED 
SISALKRAFT 


Place Fencing 
















TURN TIMBER INTO CASH 


hai Giles SAWS 


Start a wood — 
business. a steady cash clearing land, @ 
—— One man cuts 15 to Sig 
a + ae on a little chea ’ 
Hake Ties, Fence Posts, Shingle 
rtable engine for other 
Soe power jobs. Low factory price. Easy terms. 
ENGINES —Gas, Gasoline, Kerosene, 
ees Size and style for 
every need. P. Enclosed; Self-Oiling: 
Roller Beart ng — power costs. Write, free 
°- WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
162-C Oakiand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 










Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
mo monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 505, Hastings, Neb. 


WANTED (72a 


Hustler can start earning $25-$30 weekly; 
increase rapidly. Nothing new. Now over 
8000 Rawleigh Routes. Many do $3,000- 
$5,000 annual business in daily 
necessities. All backed 
by world-wide industry. 
Stocks, equipment, sup- 
plied on credit. Write 
for information how 
to start in business on our capital. 


W.T. RAWLEIGH CO., Dept. H-43-FJN Freeport, Hl 











our —— 
“Cap-Brush” Applicator 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40“ 













AUTO- DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us ping u to be an expert Auto-Diesel Mechanic 
and pate, 750 et * got job, The cx ost to you is rearc nat le. We pay y« 
fare to or free catalog write: 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 42, Nashville, Tenn. 
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No danger of water from surface or 
| seepage, as in trench silo. 

3. Can be easily enlarged. 

1. Can be used where water table does 
not permit use of trench silo. 

Where a trench silo cannot be used on 
account of soil conditions, there are other 
types of low-cost silos which can be put 
| up without skilled labor. One such is 
| the fence-and-paper silo, made from cylin- 

ders of woven wire (or snow fence) lined 
| with a special water proof fiber-impreg- 

nated paper. Lumber dealers generally 
carry the right kind of fence and paper. 

The baled-straw silo is another low-cost 
kind. It is made by setting bales of straw 
end to end to form a circular wall. Joints 

are broken, and each row of bales has a 

baling-wire hoop. Plans and directions for 
| the several kinds of low-cost silos are 


| available, so that any farmer can build 








one quickly. 


POULTRY 


| SAFEGUARDING Without spending 
| THE PULLETS any more money 
for equipment. 

| farm flock-owners who wish can still heed 
Secretary Wickard’s call for more poultry 
and eggs. Here’s how: raise a larger per- 
centage of pullets than usual by better 
care and closer attention in midsummer. 

Loss of pullets after chicks are suc- 
cessfully brooded and out on range is 
largely the result of carelessness and lack 
of attention. After eight or ten weeks of 
painstaking attention, the care and man- 
agement of pullets becomes greatly sim- 
plified. Flock-owners are tempted then to 
relax their vigilance, and let chicks look 
out for themselves. Because of other 
work, feeding and watering are now and 
then turned over to Junior, who may 
have so many other things in mind that 
he slips up, and the pullets have to pick 
bugs and worms for a living. 

Correct feeding is no puzzle, especially 
if pullets are on a good range. Unlike 
chick feeding, the feeding of growing pul- 
lets on a good range is a comparatively 
simple and standardized procedure. Lib- 
eral feeding of whole grain and suitable 
mash has become almost a_ universal 
practice, because of economy and the 
desire to avoid forcing the pullets into 
too early egg production. 








Summer Feeding 

Free choice feeding of whole grains 
and mash in separate feeders or separate 
| feeder compartments is a good practice. 
| Pullets on good range will eat a larger 
proportion of grain to mash; a larger 
proportion of mash is needed by pullets 
on a depleted range or pullets that do 
not get plenty of succulent green feed. 
Hence, it is essential to have a well- 
balanced mash always before the pullets 
regardless of how good the range may be. 

The whole grain may be either oats. 
corn, wheat, or barley or any combination 
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of either two or three of these grains. 
The mash may be either chick starter, a 
regular laying mash, or a protein supple- 
ment mash carrying 24% to 32% pro- 
tein. Fish oil can be omitted from mash 
for pullets on good range. 

Another essential is plenty of water. 
If water fountains run dry, birds will hunt 
for water in stagnant puddles around the 
barnyard. Shade is another “must have.” 
Trees relieve congestion of pullets in and 
around colony houses or range shelters 
both day and night, and may thereby les- 
sen the concentration of disease and 
parasite infections around the houses or 
shelters. The best pullets are almost in- 
variably found in trees at night, where 
they are generally less subject to theft. 

Overcrowding is something to avoid. 
Pullets continue to grow and need more 
room; colony houses and range shelters 
do not expand. Overcrowding stunts pul- 
lets before you know it. The simplest way 
to avoid this is to provide not less than 
120 square feet floor space in colony 
houses or range shelters for each 100 pul- 
lets after eight to ten weeks of age. Lack 
of room is one of the most frequent causes 
of inferior pullets. There can be over- 
crowding at the feed hoppers, too. 


Parasites and Diseases 

Parasites and disease take no summer 
vacations. Lice and mites can multiply so 
rapidly and sap the vitality of the pullets 
so quickly that the poultryman is often 
unaware of the injury until after it is too 
late. 

V accinate against fowl pox when neces- 
sary. If fowl pox was prevalent last year, 
this year’s pullets should be vaccinated. 

Food or ptomaine poisoning sometimes 
causes losses. This may be the result of 
birds eating the carcass of a chicken, rat, 
rabbit or other animal. Signs of such 
poisoning are sudden illness, unsteady 
g wr “limberneck.” Decayed feed may 
be responsible for the trouble. Neglected, 
scummy liquid milk feeding utensils may 
sometimes give rise to poisoning during 
“dog days” weather. Left-over food 
table scraps fed to chickens is a rather 
frequent cause of poisoning. 


EXTRA “I make a few dollars rais- 
DOLLARS ing Bantams,” says Mrs. I. 

A. Longmore, California. 
‘A sign in front and an occasional ad in 
the paper sell my stock. I am a beginner, 
but I sell babies at 25 cents each; large 
ones, $1 and $1.50 each for the common 
breeds. I have a few fancies, but people 
prefer the commons. I ask $3 for my 
fancies.” 

Selling chicken entrails for catfish bait 
provides extra income for K. P. Storey, a 
poultry farmer in Riley county, Kansas. 
Entrails from his dressed poultry are 
packed in jars which sell readily to local 
sportsmen for 25 cents a quart. Orders 
for the fish bait are made prior to the 
time it is wanted. In 1940, he made $65 
from this side line. 











ou VE GOT TO BE AN EARLY 
Wen TO ©! GET AHEAD OF ME/, 




























AL WILKERSON —> 
from Jefferson County, says: Gettin’ 
out of bed mornings never bothers 
me. I always wake up feelin’ swe/l/ 
You see, I eat a bow! of Post’s Bran 
Flakes every morning. They help 
keep me regulated right... give me 
the bulk I need to prevent constipa- 
tion. Yessir... gettin’ an early start is 
no trick at all... if Post’s Bran Flakes 
are On your menu every morning!” 














<= MRS. LARRY CANNADA, 
mother of 3 strapping youngsters, 
says: “I’ve got many hungry mouths 
to feed in my family. For breakfast 
everybody loves Post’s Bran Flakes 
... topped with fresh or stewed fruit. 
I always get calls for seconds. And 
it’s no wonder. Post’s Bran Flakes 
really taste different. They’ve got a 
nut-like flavor that’s DELICIOUS!” 












GRAND FOR 
MUFFINS TOO! 
HOME-TESTED RECIPE 
ON EVERY PACKAGE 


























J. E. HENDERSON —> 
says: “Hot weather takes the starch out 
of most people. But not me. I eat foods 
that give me the nourishment I need. 
-_ For breakfast I usually eat Post’s Bran 

Flakes. They’re mighty tasty and whole- 
some. They’ve got a lot of Vitamin B, 
in ’em that people need every day for 
plenty of energy. Folks would be better 
off if they’d stick to foods like Post’s 
Bran Flakes on hot summer days!” 
















Are you getting the three extra benefits 
found in Post’s 40% Bran Flakes? 


YOUR DAILY BULK— _ teeth and bones... iron for the blood 
' "Eaten every day as a_.-.. and Vitamin G! 
et cereal or in muffins, 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes provide you 3, VITAMIN a reer age ap ADDED. 
with bran, a natural regulator, to help You need Vitamin Bi every day. 
protect against sluggishness due to pon a age on shoe pte igae 
k f b Ik in your jail di t. enou oT it. A one-ounce se 
a oe pene dec house Post’s Bran Flakes with milk gives 
VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS. you, on the average, up to '4 of your 
" Post’s Bran Flakes, made with minimum daily need, a third extra 
choice parts of sun-ripened wheat, benefit at no extra cost. Write Post’s 
supply you with phosphorus for the Bran Flakes on your shopping list! 
RADIO HIT! “Portia Faces Life,"” Monday thru Friday. NBC Red Network. 
See your newspaper for time and station. 
A Post Cereal made by General Foods 


— i ee 
“2 Lire 1s swett /2 WHEN YOU keep wet 2 
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JOHN DEERE 
CORN BINDER 


When it’s time to harvest your fodder or en- 
silage crops, youcan figure on getting through 
sooner—saving more of the crop—making 
bundles that are easier to shock or feed to the 
cutter when you own a reliable John Deere 
Power or Ground-Driven Corn Binder. 
You’ll find John Deere Corn Binders capable 
masters of tall or short, checked or drilled, 
standing or down and tangled crops. Bad 
weather or difficult field conditions won’t 
stop them. 

The unusual success of John Deere Corn 
Binders is largely the result of their great 
strength, their simple efficient gatherers, and 
their unfailing ability to make neat, well-tied 
bundles. Non-scattering power bundle car- 
rier .. . long-lived cutting parts . . . simplic- 
ity of adjustment . . . quick-turn tongue 
truck on ground-driven binder . . . and safety 
slip clutches on all important drives on the 
power binder are other valuable features 
you'll like. 


See these better corn binders, together with 
the John Deere Field Ensilage Harvester, at your 
John Deere dealer’s. Be sure to mail coupon be- 
low for free folders. 





ine, Ill., Dept. CB-8 


JOHN DEERE, Mol ng tari 


Please send me free folder I’ 


d-Dri 
a aeae Harvester 


ere — 


State__———_ 





; inder 
Heros Core Seen Binder 


Town___—_—_- 
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SHORTCUTS AND GADGETS 





CONTOUR level used by Edward 

Kuhn, Fort Atkinson, Iowa, is made 

of an ordinary carpenter’s level held 
by a hooked bolt onto a Model-T steer- 
ing shaft where the steering wheel nor- 
mally would ride. In the picture, Ma- 
donna Kuhn, Edward’s daughter, shows 
how the level is used. She is sighting over 
a small grooved strip of tin fastened at 
one end. A headless shingle nail at the 
far end serves as a “bead.” 


A HOMEMADE LADDER mounted on a 
home-made chassis is used by F. L. Raisty 
in northeastern Iowa to prune trees and 
pick apples from high limbs. The 20-foot 
ladder is bolted to a bed or base (made 
of 2 x 4’s) ten feet long and 34 inches 
apart. One end of the bed is notched and 
clamped to an old buggy axle. On the 


| other end of the bed are legs of 2 x 4- 


inch material. The ladder is 30 inches 
wide at the base and 12 inches wide at 
top. Legs of the ladder are of 2 x 2-inch 
material, 12 feet long. These legs are ad- 





Above, Edward Kuhn’s home-made con- 
tour level. Left, F. L. Raisty’s wheelbar- 
row ladder. 


justable to govern slant of ladder. Sides 
of ladder are made by ripping a piece of 
2 x 6-inch fir diagonally and smoothing 
the edges and corners. 


FOR CUTTING TREES, Housatonic Farms, 
Southbury, Connecticut, uses a circular 
saw outfit which a local machinist built 
on the front end of a crawler-type tractor. 
The shaft can be raised or lowered and 
moved forward or backward for sawing. 
A gear box is connected with the tractor 
power take-off. The rig also has an auto- 
pumper to push cut trees in the direction 
the operator wants them to fall. 


MAKING VINEGAR? New in Michigan is 
a glazed-tile generator, small and inexpen- 
sive, efficient and practical for the farmer 
who has a few barrels of hard cider he 
wants to convert quickly (two or three 
days) into good vinegar. 

It’s made up of four glazed tile with 
flanges (one of them with a hole in the 
side). These are up-ended, filled with 
beech shavings, and the upper one topped 
off with an inverted funnel. The one with 
hole in side is placed at the bottom, and 
a spigot is set into the opening. This tile 
“chimney” serves as a generator. Cider 
put in at the top flows down through the 
shavings (corncobs will do instead of 
shavings). Materials needed for the gen- 
erator cost from $6 to $10. Directions for 
building? Michigan State College (at 
East Lansing) has put them into a bul- 
letin. 


PICK-UP GUARDS of a new kind, now on 
the market, help a combine to do a better 
job. Put on the cutter bar about six 
inches apart, they lift up lodged and 
tangled grain and permit cutting in any 
direction. They can be used, also, to raise 
windrowed grain or clover over the cutter 
bar without loss from shattering. 
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MARKETING 





VMEDGET Talk about a special product | 


MELONS for a special market—a big 
demand for little water- 
melons has come to truck grower D. 
Stanley Brown, Blackville, South Caro- 
lina, who eight years ago found a “runt” 
melon, secretly perfected it, and copy- 
righted the name “Little Midget.” 

This year he is growing eleven acres. 
He ships the two- to five-pound melons 
north in attractive boxes. The melons are 
small enough to fit into the city woman’s 
kitchenette refrigerator. 


LOCKER \ list of names of town 
PATRONS folks who rent space in 
freezer locker plants ought 
to be a good list for use by farmers who 
are looking for customers for dressed 
meat, poultry, fruit, vegetables, etc. 

Of the more than 1,000,000 lockers 
now in use at 3,200 plants, 25% are 
rented by town folks who aim to buy food 
at a saving. Instead of buying meat each 
day, they buy a quarter of beef, or a 
ham. Instead of paying 30 or 40 cents a 
box for strawberries at Christmastime, 
they buy their winter’s supply at 15 or 
20 cents when berries are in season 


City folks will buy and eat 
more sweet corn if they 
can be sure of good 
quality. So reasoned vegetable specialist 
Keith C. Barrons of Michigan State Col- 
lege, and then tried this experiment: 
Ears fresh from the field were husked, 
silked and tips cut off, then bunched in 
half dozens in pyramid form, wrapped in 
cellophane (extra cost about four cents). 
The price to consumers was higher 
than for ears with husks on, but they were 
willing to pay it because they could see 
that the ears were of uniform size and 
good quality, and free from worms. One 
retailer was willing to handle the cello- 
phane packages on a 20°% margin (as 
against 30°% for ears with husks on) be- 
cause there was less waste. The six-ear 
pyramids brought 15 cents at the time 
good quality corn wrth husks on was 
bringing 15 cents a dozen at grocers and 
ten cents a dozen on farmers’ markets. 


CORN ON 
rHE COB 





Photo, Seabrook Farms 
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Because cars, trucks, tractors or other 
power-driven farm equipmentare pri- 
marily engaged in hard, useful work, 
it is poor economy to use any but the 
best spark plugs—for they are vital de- 
termining factors of any engine’s effi- 
ciency, economy, and dependability. 


Champion Spark Plugs give every en- 
gine extra dependability because they 
alone have Sillimanite insulators— 
the insulating material which ceramic 
science freely admits has earned first 


23 


engines need the 


~ extra dependability of 





place where resistance to electrical, 
heat, and mechanical shock is impor- 
tant. In addition, only Champion 
Spark Plugs have the Sillment seal 
which prevents troublesome gas or 
compression leakage common to ordi- 
nary spark plugs. 

These and many other Champion fea- 
tures all spell one thing in every one 
of your engines—extra dependability 
—dependability which is so necessary 
to busy farm engines. 
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A tractor fall of 


P OW E R 
and a £é ht Draft 








Think / Talk / 


Think of the job you face as you enter Talk with men who've used Raydex —the 
your plowing season: even though your new, revolutionary successor to the plow- 
soil is tough and hard, you must plow share—and with men who know the sen- 
it well, and cheaply, too—you can’t spend sational economy and surprising power 
time and money running to the black- of the Oliver 60—the 1-2-plow tractor 
smith to get your shares sharpened. that outperforms many 2-plow tractors! 


THEN MAKE your own #ee dest’ 


Why buy any tractor or plow before you your “tough spots.” Test its amazing 
know what they will do in your fields— comfort and ease in handling; test its 
at your own work? Your Oliver dealer Row-Vue mounted tools, its two-speed 
says, ‘“You don’t have to!” and asks you belt pulley and power take-off usefulness. 
to test a 60 (or a 2-3-plow 70) and a Finally, test its surprising fuel economy! 
Raydex plow right in your own home field! We believe that once you’ve tried the 

Test the 60's high compression power 60—and compared it with all others— 
in pulling one or even two plows through you'll want to buy it! 


TO THOSE WHO WANT TO 


FREE OFFER! KNOW MORE ABOUT THE 60 


AND OLIVER'S’ GREAT RAYDEX 





Do you know that Raydex points are so low in 
cost that they can be thrown away when dull and 
quickly replaced like a used razor blade? .. . To 
help tell you about Raydex, Oliver offers—czhso- 
lutely free—a pack of special Raydex razor blades 
and a new booklet which tells the whole story 
of the Oliver Plow Master plow which has set 
new standards for good plowing performance. 
Mail the coupon today! 






They fit Gillette- 
type safety razors! 





THERE is OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES CO., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me the following (check which): 58 Otte 


AN OLIVER CD Pack of free Raydex razor blades. 
0 The book, “‘What Every Good Farmer Should Know About the Plow Master.” 


TRACTOR FOR (1) PLEASE ARRANGE A FREE TEST OF THE OLIVER... .TRACTOR. (Fill in size) 
nai ale crest veeiale-veissnanideiaivesireivinss ee 


FARM Town ie dtemabesenneedsrdeenes cease cncesnced SOO acres 


IS THE WORD FOR OLIVER 
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LIVESTOCK 





PROGRESS Annual trek of sheep to 

shearing corrals in Utah 
was reversed this year. Small portable 
shearing outfits were taken to distant 
bands of sheep, conserving both range 
and sheep. 


Columbia sheep will be registered in a 
newly formed Columbia Sheep Breeders’ 
Association. President is Ernest White. 
Kalispell, Montana. 


Artificial insemination (at South Dz- 
kota State College) made it possible t» 
produce a normal litter of eleven pigs 
from a former grand champion boar who 
was too feeble to serve a former gran | 
champion sow. 


A back seratcher keeps steers con- 
tented on Erich Albers’ farm, Thurston 
county, Nebraska. Between two posts in 
the feed lot he fastened a heavy chain 
with large coil spring attached to one end. 
The spring keeps the chain tight and also 
permits some stretch when several ani- 
mals get under it together. 


BACTERINS “Bacterial vaccines 
(usually called bac- 
terins by veterinarians) give fine results 
in treating cattle diseases, when used by 
a veterinarian who has actually had 
enough experience to develop the right 
technique,” writes Veterinarian George H. 
Conn. Diseases listed for treatment with 
bacterins are: Mastitis (garget), kera- 
titis (pink eye), infectious diarrhea of 
calves (white scours), hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia (shipping fever), Bang’s disease 
(infectious abortion of cattle). 

Swine diseases listed for bacterin treat- 
ment are: Infectious necrotic enteritis 
(bloody or black diarrhea), shipping 
fever and pig typhoid. Poultry diseases 
which formerly spelled disaster, but 
are now being successfully controlled by 
right use of proper bacterins, include 
fowl cholera, infectious leukemia and 
roup. 

“Best results can be expected when 
bacterins are used as a preventive, or 
when used in the early stage of disease.” 
Dr. Conn warns. “Don’t expect satisfac- 
tory results from one injection or dose.” 





* Highest selling boar of any breed in many 
years is this Berkshire from Pomeroy Farms, 
Barrington, Illinois, who brought $2,500 at 
dispersal sale June 10. 
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DAIRY 





Against mastitis, colloidal 
silver oxide has_ given 
promising results in tests with dairy cows 
at Connecticut State College, and at the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine. The material (in oil) 
was injected into the udder through the 
teat canal. Nine out of ten cows treated 
were wholly freed of infection. Cows 
treated while dry came into milk free of 
infection. The chemical is now in the 
hands of many veterinarians. 

Dipping teat cups of the milking ma- 
chine in chlorine solution isn’t enough to 
kill long-chain strepto-cocci. Idaho experi- 
ments show the cups should be held in a 
solution of 100 parts per million of avail- 
able chlorine for at least two minutes. 

How to pronounce “Holstein” was the 
subject of discussion at the annual meet- 
ing of the Holstein-Friesian Association. 
Delegates voted that all breed workers 
herd-owners to pro- 
part of the word like 
correct way,” the 


MASTITIS 


try to 
the “stein” 
“mine.” “That’s the 
\ssociation says. 


should get 


nounce 


dawdle when 
milking” has always 
been advice to hand milkers, for 


cows milked rapidly and at uniform speed 


MILK FAST “Don't 


good 


give more milk. It’s good advice when 
you use a milking machine, too. Tests 


at Geneva Station show that milk produc- 
tion was maintained throughout the lac- 
tation period more uniformly when cows 
were machine milked in four or five min- 
utes, than when machine milked for nine 
or ten minutes per cow. 

In a few words, the results indicate that 
milking machines should be removed 
promptly after the cow has been milked, 
and that cows can be trained to milk out 
rapidly without a lot of hand stripping. 
One operator with two single units should 
milk twenty cows an hour. 





Countess, 
bred Jersey in the Florida Experiment Station 
herd, relishes citrus pulp, which she has had 


NEW COW FEED * pure- 


in her ration daily for six years. About 18,000 
tons of citrus pulp, by-product of the citrus 
canning industry, were manufactured last sea- 
re About as good as beet pulp, say Florida 
olks. 
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BLOCKADE! 
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tem functioning right. Here’s a 
good way to get more of this pre- 
cious vitamin daily. Eat Wheat- 
ies for breakfast — Wheaties 
guaranteed to give you all the 
Vitamin B, of whole wheat. 


It’s often a self-imposed blockade 
— but the fact remains that too 
many American families are not 
getting enough Vitamin B, regu- 
larly. Yet all of us need this vita- 
min to help keep the nervous sys- 








GO FoR AcTrion’s’ = 


Vitamin B, is a “‘Go”’ vitamin. Reason: It 
helps you make use of the ‘food-fuel’ — the 
energy and action element — in the food 
you eat. Wheaties give you the ‘food-fuel’ 
| of whole wheat. Wheaties also give you all 
of whole wheat’s Vitamin B, to help you 
make use of this ‘food-fuel’. These hard 
working days, eat a ‘‘Go” breakfast, featur- 
ing Wheaties. 


GEE! WHAT A 
BREAKFAST/ 


How the boys and girls do go for this breakfast — 
Wheaties with milk and fruit. The sweet-as-a-nut 
flavor of Wheaties makes breakfast the high spot of 
a young champion’s day. Serve a “Breakfast of Cham- 
pions” tomorrow morning. Then watch for the smiles 
when your youngsters discover 
that swell flavor —a fla- 
vor you'll prob- 
ably like to 
enjoy often. 








WHEATIES WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 


‘Breaktast of Champions 


**Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc, 
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IPANA TOOTH PASTE is especially designed 
to help you do two things well. First, regular 
brushing with Ipana helps you to keep your 
teeth sparklingly bright. And secondly- 


CHILDREN ARE DRILLED IN GUM MASSAGE IN MANY SCHOOLS 
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IPANA, WITH MASSAGE, stimulates lazy, un- 
derworked gums, arouses circulation within 
the gum tissues and helps your gums to a 
healthier, more resistant firmness. 


Smiles lose Sparkle 
when Gums are Soft and Tender 





Why let dull teeth and tender gums penalize loveliness: 


? 


Guard against “Pink Tooth Brush” with Ipana and Massage. 


I YOUR smile bright—as gay and 
sparkling as it should be? Remem- 
ber, for a bright smile your gums, too, 
should have daily care. For, robbed of 
vigorous chewing by today’s soft foods, 
gums tend to become weak and sensi- 
tive—and often flash that warning sig- 
nal of distress—‘‘pink tooth brush.” 


If you see “pink” on your brush... 
see your dentist. You may not be in for 
trouble—but let him decide. Your gums 
may only need more work. Like many 








dentists, he may suggest ‘the healthful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 
Ipana does more than clean teeth. 
With massage, it is designed to stimu- 
late gums, help make them firmer. So 
massage a little extra Ipana onto your 
gums every time you brush your teeth. 
Circulation increases in the gums— 
helping them to healthier firmness. 
Get a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste to- 
day...help yourself to firmer gums, 
brighter teeth, a more sparkling smile. 


* Nation-wide survey recently conducted 
among thousands of dentists also shows that 
more dentists recommend Ipana for patients’ 
use than the next three dentifrices combined. 











TALKIES 





Tight Shoes This comedy by Damon Run- 

yon is going to be a mark 
to shoot at for a long time. Rough and 
ready, full of slang and toughness—and full 
of human figures tightly and sharply sketched. 
About a White Way hard guy and a hard- 
boiled show-girl with a heart of gold. Laugh- 
ter and genuine comedy—quite as good as the 
swell “Broadway Bill” film of several years 
ago. Broderick Crawford, Binnie Barnes, and 
a good cast. Should see. (Univ.) 


The Big Store What the Marx Brothers 

maintain is going to be 
their last movie before they bust up for good, 
turns out to be a riot. My favorite zany, 
Groucho Marx, is a private detective, with 
what insanities you can imagine—including 
one episode of six mechanical beds and a 
batch of kids. Virginia O’Brien is a highlight 
singing an unusual “Rockabye Baby.” With 
Virginia Grey, Margaret Dumont, others. 
Low comedy, but good. (M-G-M) 


Man Hunt Not quite so tight and shrewdly 
directed as the excellent “Night 
Train,” this is a similar hair-raiser about 


| the escape of an English sportsman after an 


attempted assassination of Hitler, and the re- 
lentless pursuit of the bloody Gestapo. The 
picture takes off and ends on a strikingly 


| novel idea. Melodramatic and exciting, with 


grand performances by Walter Pidgeon, 
George Sanders. Joan Bennett. Thriller. 
(20th C.—Fox). 


Out of the Fog’ This fine picture is a 

sombre study of cheap 
and brutal crime, of the kicking around 
poor, weak and gentle people get at the 
hands of the cruel and strong. John Garfield, 
Ida Lupino, Thomas Mitchell make the most 
of a depressing story of a petty racketeer on 
the Brooklyn waterfront. Artistic job, no 
laughs. (Warner) 


The Saint’s With the skilful Leslie Fenton 
Vacation directing, this is better than 
the ordinary cops-and-robbers 
thriller. “The Saint,” vacationing, bumps 
into international spies, and pretty soon the 
hottest chase you ever saw is under way 
with every kind of action rung in. Hugh 
Sinclair, Sally Gray. For “Saint” fans and 


such. (R.K.O.-Rad.) 


The Nurse’s A rather well done whodunit 
Secret one nurse, one murder and 
a lot of suspects. The latter 
are presented in such a way that the onlooker 
can help figure out the crime. Lee Patrick, 
Regis Toomey, Julie Bishop. Pretty good 
run-of-mine mystery. (Warner-F.N.) 


Moon Over An_ in-and-out Technicolor 
Miami musical, with lavish color, 

lots of good names, good tunes 
and dancing, plus a wobbly story boosting 
Florida. Blond Betty Grable and Carole 
Landis, Charlotte Greenwood, Cobina Wright 
are the gals, and Don Ameche, Jack Haley, 
Robert Cummings the boys. Yes, in spots. 
(20th C.—Fox) 


The Richest Frank Craven sticks to the 
Man in Town formula of “Our Town” (the 

most over-rated play of our 
time) proving how inadequate a lot of pipe- 
in-mouth talk can be. Pretty feeble story, 
and in my opinion a great waste of time. 
Cast of five includes Edgar Buchanan, Eileen 
O’Hearn, Roger Pryor, Tom Dugan. You 
may like—I didn’t. (Columbia) 


Charles F. Stevens 
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The County Fair 


“Corner Posts of Kural America” 


The County Fair is a changed and changing institution. But there 
will always be County Fairs as long as there are little children on 
farms; as long as hired men itch to back their luck and skill with 
money; as long as farm folks—once the harvest is assured—feel 
the urge to have a little fun and to compare the work of their 
hands with what the neighbors are doing; as long as they drive 
home in the evening thankful to the God of the harvest for a full 


barn and a full life.—Romeyn berry 
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“Tm keeping cool 


Uf diate Beale 


says ARTHUR KNAPP, Jr. 


Skipper of the ‘‘Ariel,”’ International Class jj 
Boat, Larchmont Yacht Club // 





“"WHEN THE THERMOMETER HITS THE 
HIGH SPOTS,” says Arthur Knapp, Jr., 
*‘the breakfast for me is a big bow] of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with some fruit 
and plenty of milk. It’s as cooling and 
crisp as a fresh morning breeze—and it 
keeps me feeling on top.”” 


Active, ‘Sheads up’’ people 
who have to be at their best 
even in the hottest weather 
say that this crisp, appetiz- 
ing breakfast of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes with fruit and 
milk gets them off to a per- 
fect start! 


No wonder the Self-Starter Breakfast* 
is the favorite of so many busy people 
— people whose jobs call for plenty of 
**spark’’ the first thing every morning! 
The famous FLAVOR of Kellogg’s 
toasted Corn Flakes has made them 
America’s best-liked ready-to-eat 
cereal for more than thirty years. 
Top these crisp, golden-brown 
flakes with your favorite fruit. . . 
add cool, creamy milk and you have 
a summertime breakfast that’s good 





—and mighty good for you. Try “és Sar, 
the Self-Starter Breakfast* to- | Ug { 000 ENERey 
morrow! Also ask for Kellogg’s ye VITAMING, ' 
Corn Flakes in Restaurants, / MINERALS, 
Hotels, Dining Cars. “tg the famous, POTEINS ' 
n Fy] LAy, 
Sharpens °S that tasien of Kellogy 
Wa, Petite, 2 200d jt 
~ant to eat kes yo 
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“BIG-CITY NEWSPAPER REPORTERS 
have to be constantly alert and ‘on 
the go’,” says BEVERLY HEPBURN, 
reporter. “I’ve found that eating a 
breakfast of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
with fruit and milk helps a lot to 


-_ 








keep me feeling that way right 
through to lunchtime.” 


Copr, 1941 by Kellogg Company 


GOOD AND GOOD FOR YOU... MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT 
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Cruelty to Dumb Housewives? 
EAR EDITOR: What do you other 
farm women think about the contests 
that flood the air these days? “Do you 
want to buy that new car?” “Want some 
new furniture?” “Want to pay off that 
mortgage on your home?” 

Well, who of us poor women wouldn't, 
who are working hard each day to pay 
this and pay that and trying to get along? 
Sure I would like a car—we haven’t any. 
I could use some new furniture. But do 
you suppose I would ever win a dollar if 
I answered every contest they had? No, 
and neither would 99.9 per cent of the 
other women. We yearn and pray for the 
chance to win money, not to use for lux- 
uries but for a chance to help dad pay 
off a mortgage or help the kids in college. 

Now maybe I am wrong, but I think 
this is cruelty. Why get us all stirred up 
when our needs are often so desperate 
and our chances of winning so slight? 
Am I right?—Mother of Five, Idaho. 

‘Anything for Me, Sam?” 

EAR EDITOR: Going for the mail is 

a social event in our village. Neigh- 
bors meet and gossip, laugh and mill 
around in the little postofice while the 
mail is being “called over.” It should 
be one of the pleasantest half-hours of 
the day, yet I never come away without 
a lump in my throat and my eyes sting- 
ing for those old folks who come looking 
every day with bright, hopeful faces for 
the letter that doesn’t always come. 

I know them all—the little old Methu- 
selah squeaking “Anything for me today, 
Sam?”, the gnarled old man with hands 
crippled with rheumatism, all the old- 
sters gathering in hope of a message 
from sons and daughters. 

I know the sons and daughters, too. 
They aren’t cruel, selfish people, con- 
sciously neglecting their old parents. 
They’re just busy, thoughtless folks 
caught up in the business of living. 

It must be lonely business to be old 
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—living neglected in the past—just 
waiting for the call to the long sleep. 
And right now I’m praying that when I 
leave home I won’t forget. That when 
my mother and dad are old, I'll make 
them feel that they have a future as well 
as a past—that /’m their future.—Seele 


O'Reilly, Maine. 


Poems 
By Eunice Mildred LonCoske 


“TI wish that I might write a poem, too.” 

A web of longing was imprisoned there. 

And then with flying curls and eyes of 
blue, 

Her children came .. . 
chievous pair. 

I looked at these original poems wrought 

From blood and beauty .. . life’s 
iambic beat. 

I saw a splash of summer subtly caught 

In berry lips and little dancing feet. 

Their skin was apple-blossoms; sun- 
beams pinned 

Gold hair with halos; sudden childish 
tears 

Was April rain. The music of the wind 

Sang through their voices in their joys 
and fears. 

I listened 
eee 

O she and God have written deep of .. 
Life! 


It Will Do Them Good 
EAR EDITOR: Recently at one of 


our club meetings two women were 
discussing the draft, and how terrible 
it was that a certain 23-year-old must 
leave his mother for the first time. 

I think my blood must have been 
boiling. In the first place I think every- 
one should be glad of the fact that our 
boys are having a chance to prepare to 
defend democracy, if and when it be- 


a gay, mis- 


to their laughter’s ready 





BEST LETTER 


“An Idea About Wading” was judged by 
readers as best letter in our June issue and 
won $10; all other letters printed won $3. 
Please vote this month. 
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comes necessary. The training they re- 
ceive will be the making of many of 


them for private life, too! So many 
young men are desperately in need of 
just the discipline they are getting. I hope 
my son gets such training when he reaches 
manhood. 

The other thing that I couldn’t take 


was the fact that a 23-year-old had 
never yet been away from his mother 
more than two days at a time. My 


son will be independent if it kills me! 
—Mrs. A. B. Howey, Colorado. 


Vacation Down the Road 


EAR EDITOR: We haven't been 

able to afford a “regular” vacation 
for years, yet we have substituted some- 
thing better. 

A quarter of a mile from our house 
is a perfect garden spot of nearly an 
acre. It curves around a low hill, with 
an irrigation ditch on the upper side’ 
and a little creek winding around the 


lower. At the foot is a small lake. All 
summer we spend our Sundays over 
there. We have a little cabin built at 


the upper end overlooking the garden, 
the lake and the far western hills. 

Evenings and early mornings (while my 
girls get breakfast) we work at land- 
scaping the whole plot, with flowers, 
vines, shrubs and berries of many kinds. 
We want to build an outdoor fireplace 
this summer, for this has become a 
favorite gathering place not only for 
our own friends but for the younger 
folk, too. The children are planning to 
build a boat this summer so they can 
paddle around in the little lake. 

In a little circle of trees is what the 
family calls “Mom’s bower.” Dad fixed 
a table and seats in the circle; and 
there I spend all my spare hours, read- 
ing, sewing, or having tea with friends. 

When the summer is over we have all 
had a real rest, for recreation is simply 
doing something different than the rou- 
tine tasks.—Mrs. Zula Hall, Nebraska. 








HOSTS!” 

Ma Dunnaway sat up straight 
and looked severely over her 
spectacles at her caller. 

“Do you mean to tell 
manded, “that you actually believe any 


me,” she de- 


such foolishness?” 

Miss Laura Martin 
small pink twitched 
Huddled in the big rocker, Miss Laura 
with her pale hair and eyes and_ per- 
petually startled air reminded Ma of a 
frightened rabbit. And just about as 
much gumption, commented Ma to her- 
self. 

“But Miz Dunnaway, | tell you I saw 
it!” wailed Miss Laura. “I was lyin’ 
there wide awake, nervous with 
in a strange house and all—and it sort 
of drifted past the window, all in black 
from head to foot—and you can hear 
walkin’ upstairs, even in the daytime. 
Milly heard it too,” she ended defiantly. 

“Milly,” remarked Ma dryly, “is apt 
to hear anything. And you’re both lettin’ 
your imagination run away with you. Be- 
sides, I always thought ghosts was white.” 

“IT don’t care,” Miss Laura extracted a 
neatly folded handkerchief from her 
worn purse and began to weep into it. 
“IT ain’t goin’ to live there by myself. And 
I can’t sell the place.” 


Ma SAT for a moment 


studying her visitor perplexedly. Miss 
Laura, who for years had done “plain 
sewing and alterations” for the ladies 
of Fairview, had lately inherited a house 
and five acres of land from a half-forgot- 


sniffed, and her 


nose nervously. 


bein’ 
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ten cousin. 
been pleased and said how nice it was 
Miss Laura could have a home of her 
own. And there was Milly Emerson, who 
was fifteen and in high school, to stay 
nights with Miss Laura. 

But now after three days in the big. 
gloomy Miss declared it 
was haunted, and refused to set foot in 


Everybody in Fairview had 


house, Laura 
the place again. 

“Maybe you could git some family to 
take part of the house and 
move in with you,” suggested 
Ma Dunnaway. 

“T thought of that,” sobbed 
Miss Laura, “but ever body in 
Fairview’s got a place of 
their own.” 

And Ma, thinking it over. 
agreed with her. Besides, the 


house—a big. rambling two- 


and 
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“Light the lamp quick and bring it 
here! I'm afraid I've killed some- 
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story affair—was located inconveniently 
far out, and badly in need of paint and 
repairs. But it was well built and sub- 
stantial, and if Miss Laura could be 
talked out of this crazy notion about 
ghosts, it would make her a _ good 
home. 

“Pl tell you what,” said Ma slowly, 
“Tll come up and stay nights with you 
for a week, and prove to you that there 
ain’t no ghosts.” 

“Oh, would you, Miz Dunnaway!” Miss 
Laura’s face brightened. “I believe I 
could stand it if you was there. Ever’ 
body knows you ain’t afraid of nothin’.” 

“Well, I wouldn't go so far as to say 
that,” said Ma briskly, “but I hope I’ve 
got too much take stock in 
ghost stories.” 

Miss Laura departed, to pick up some 
sewing from Mrs. Druggist Brown and 
to tell Milly Emerson’s mother that Milly 
needn’t come over for the next few nights. 


sense to 


Lert alone, Ma Dun- 
naway went reluctantly about her prep- 
arations for a night’s absence from 
home. 

“Now what did I have to take that on 
myself for?” she grumbled as she fed the 
chickens and got an early supper. “It’s 
goin’ to rain, and I'll prob’ly ketch my 
death o’ cold sleepin’ in a strange bed.” 

Tip, the cat, got under foot, and Ma 
gave him an impatient push which sent 
him, bristling with indignation, into a 
corner to sulk. 

She relented then, putting an old 
cushion on his bed on the back porch, and 
dishing out an extra portion of his 
favorite canned salmon. 

“You'll be all right till morning,” she 
told him as she hooked the back screen 
door, “and if you’re not too lazy, you 
might stay up and ketch that mouse I’ve 
heard nibblin’ around all week.” 

It was warm for November, and the sky 
was overcast threateningly as Ma, dressed 
in a crisply clean blue print house dress 
under her last winter’s coat, started for 
Miss Laura’s. Under one arm she carried 
a bundle with her nightgown and comb 
and some scraps for the new quilt she 
was piecing. 

The brisk walk in the damp air made 
her feel more cheerful. “You ought to be 
ashamed, Ellen Dunnaway. actin’ so 
cranky.” she admonished herself. 
“There’s some folks born scary just like 
others is crippled or hard of hearin’. It’s 
an affliction, and you can just thank the 
Lord you ain’t got it.” 


Miss LAURA was wait- 
ing nervously in her new living room with 
two kerosene lamps turned high. The 
rooms were large, with high ceilings, and 
the two lamps made faint oases of light in 
the cavernous gloom. The furniture was 
heavy and old-fashioned, and dark, faded 
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draperies shrouded the tall windows. 

“I don’t know as I blame you for bein’ 
nervous in such a mournful place,” re- 
marked Ma cheerfully as she struggled 
to thread her needle in the wavering 
lamp light. “It looks like your Cousin 
Herman wasn’t much for bright fur- 
nishin’s.” 

“It’s just the way it was when Uncle 
Arthur and Aunt Elizabeth lived,” ex- 
plained Miss Laura, glancing quickly 
over her shoulder. “They both died in 
this house, you know, and Cousin Her- 
man just locked it up and left things the 
way they was. Me and Milly cleaned up 
the downstairs a little, and we was goin’ 
through the upstairs rooms. But not 
after that walkin’!” 

Miss Laura shook her head as one who 
has had a narrow escape. 

“Now that’s downright silly,” scolded 
Ma. “If you'd gone all through the 
house in broad daylight, you'd a’ seen 
that it was broken window blinds or 
loose boards makin’ all them noises. Land 
sakes, anybody knows an old house rattles 
when the wind blows.” 

“Loose boards don’t walk across the 
floor and down the back stairs,” mut- 
tered Miss Laura stubbornly. 

“Well, now, I'll go over the whole place 
with you tomorrow,” said Ma sensibly, 
“and we'll nail down ever’thing loose 
and I'll bet a cooky you won't be 
bothered no more.” 


Miss LAURA remained 
unconvinced, but she was sufficiently em- 
boldened by Ma’s presence to venture 
into the kitchen to make cocoa and bring 
forth a plate of cookies. 

By nine o'clock the rain had begun to 
come down in earnest, and Ma, tired from 
her usual busy day, suggested retiring. 

“It’s a good night to sleep,” she said, 
“and you'll have to own up, you ain't _ 
heard a thing out of the way all eve- 
nin’.” 

“The night’s not over yet,” retorted 
Miss Laura. “but I reckon we can’t set 
up all night.” 

They went to bed in the adjoining 
room, which was almost as large and 
twice as gloomy as the living room. 

Whether it was the strange surround- 
ings or because she was used to sleeping 
alone, Ma found it difficult to settle down. 
She planned her work for the next day, 
decided to make pies instead of a cake 
for the Women’s Circle Bakery sale on 
Thursday, and tried to remember how 
many blocks she had finished for the 
new flower garden quilt. But sleep eluded 
her. 

It had stopped raining now, and there 
was only the occasional flurry as one of 
the big elm trees shook a shower of drops 
on the roof. It was very quiet up here 
on the hill. Miss Laura was snoring 

(Continued on page 44) 
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O APPEAR well dressed in summer 

you simply must look cool and com- 
fortable. The solution is to wear cotton, 
for a clean wash frock, cut on smart, 
simple lines, can be worn with confidence 
anywhere. 

Bright rickrack and fitted lines make 
No. 653 a good-looking house-dress as 
well as a practical one. 12 to 20 years; 
30 to 42 inches. 16 years requires 414 
yards of 35-inch material. 

Dressy and very feminine looking is 
No. 695. Made in a dotted Swiss or 
powder-puff muslin, and edged with or- 
gandy ruffles, it would keep you cool and 
at the same time bring many compliments. 
12 to 20 years; 30 to 38 inches. 16 years 
requires 3°g yards of 35-inch material. 

For long, warm afternoons and eve- 
nings, No. 691, a soft dress with flatter- 
ing lines would be an excellent choice 
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for the woman who is a little heavier 
than she wishes. Note the circular sleeves 
and ten-gored skirt. 12 to 20 years; 30 
to 42 inches. 16 years requires 414 yards 
of 35-inch material. 

Your little girl will look cute and cool 
in a frock like No. 634. A blouse and 
panties are also included. 2 to 8 years. 
4 years rquires 24% yards of 35-inch 
material. 

Choose sanforized color-fast cottons, so 
your labor and money will not be wasted. 





— 


634 653 695 














PRICE OF ALL PATTERNS IS 15 CENTS. 


BE 


SURE TO GIVE SIZE. SEND TO PATTERN DEPT., FARM JOURNAL AND FARMER'S WIFE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SIDI DIDI KK KEKE KEKE ERE 


HOW MUCH 
iS LEFT? 


Ky Dr. Daniel A. Poling 


SECRET of true genius lies in being 
A able to do much with little. Jesus 
watched a widow cast her two 
mites, a farthing—which was consider- 
ably less than one cent—into the treasury 
of the synagogue and said, “She has given 
more than these rich people who have | 
brought large amounts.” He judged her 
by what she had left. She had given all, 
and in giving all, had given herself. 
Right here is the final test not only 
of a person but of a cause. We never 





give all until we have something worth 
giving it to, something that convinces us 
it is so good and great that we are justi- 
fied in holding nothing back. 

This year we celebrate the anniversary | 
of Clara Barton. She was not a remark- 
able woman by the superficial tests of 
scholarship and social station. But she 
was a superlative character by these other 
tests. She took what she had, and devoted 
all to the cause of human relief. She 
served first at the battlefront, and then 
with relentless determination went on to 
win her country to support the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. When she died. she had 
nothing left. She had given everything, 
and she had achieved what even presi- 
dents had failed to perform. Some of 
those whom her country had called 
“creat” had done little more than delay 
her triumph. Had she given less than all, 





she would have failed. 

Here is the test of nations, too. When 
the Revolutionary War was over, George 
Washington and the founding fathers 
physically were immeasurably worse off 
than when they began the struggle, but 
they had achieved a nation. 


W HEN France capitu- 
lated to Hitler in 1940, it was not what 
she had given, not her appalling losses, 
that shocked the world. Rather, it was 
what she had left. By all the values we 
cherish as Americans she had still too 
much left to surrender freedom. 

Jesus, who blessed the widow and her 
mites, demonstrated this principle as no 
one else ever has. He lived and worked 
in a little land. He had less than two 
years into which he crowded the activi- 
ties of the greatest life of human history. 
Then He committed His cause to the keep- 
ing of the eleven unlettered Galilean fish- 
ermen—little men. When He died, He 
had nothing left—He had given all. But 
now His name, whatever else may be said | 
about Him, is first among all names; and | 





His healing, in spite of man’s inhumanity 
to man, still fills the earth. 








—Sure, you look a mess. 
Feel a little queer inside, too, 
don’t you? But mother’ll take 
care of your tummy and I'll 
have that suit looking like new 
before you can say Fels-Naptha 
Soap... And if you get in any more 
‘jams’, just remember those three words— 
Fels-Naptha Soap. They’re wonderful for 
keeping mothers in a good humor. . . . 


Dont worry, pal 
—I'Il square it 
with MOTHER! 





























When you’ve a house and a family to keep 
spic-and-span, there’s nothing like Fels-Naptha 
Soap to relieve the daily strain on your 
disposition. No washing job will worry you 

when the two Fels-Naptha cleaners— gentle, 

active naptha and richer, golden soap—are 
on hand to help. 

With this cleaning combination ready to 
take over tiring tasks and do your dainty 
things with gentle care, you'll find your 

household ticking along like 

clockwork! .... Next time you’re 
at the grocer’s, remember— 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 
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“Garden Sass’ Salad 
In the center of a large plate put a bowl of 
French-type dressing. Around it, arrange 
mounds of fresh vegetables in season, cold, 
crisp, and cut ready to eat: shredded let- 
tuce, spinach, carrots, sweet turnips; 
chopped cabbage, cauliflower; sliced rad- 
ishes, cucumbers, sweet onion, tomatoes. 
Alternate colors, let each person select his 
own salad. 


Celery Seed Dressing 


| c. sugar 2 tblsp. onion juice 
| tblsp. paprika 3 c. salad oil 
| tblsp. celery seed /3 c. vinegar 


| tbisp. dry mustard 3 lemons, juice 

2 tsp. salt 

Mix dry ingredients in a bowl. Add oil and 
acids alternately, a third at a time, beating 
with a rotary beater. Store in jar in re- 
frigerator. Makes 1 quart. 
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OLD on there, wait a minute! I 

know that you’re busier this sum- 

mer than you’ve been for years, 
with more gardening, more poultry rais- 
ing, more canning, more helping your 
husband. 

But you will be time ahead if you stop 
to study these suggestions on how to 
vary your meal planning a bit. They'll 
not only save your time, but give your 
family the best of the summer’s bounty. 

How about serving, instead of pie, 
big bowls of blackberries and cream, with 
piping hot Brown Sugar Squares, 
whipped up in a jiffy from your re- 
frigerator jar of biscuit mix? You can 
make blackberry cobbler, or shortcake, 
or a tasty meat pie from the same founda- 
tion mix. The “garden sass” salad is 
the last word in easy-to-fix salads, and it 
is inviting! 


Homemade Biscuit Mix 


8 c. sifted flour 4 tsp. salt 
3 tblsp. baking pow- I'/y c. lard 
der 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Cut in lard 
(cold) until mixture is like coarse crumbs. 
Store in a covered container in the refrigera- 
tor. For 12 medium biscuits, put 2 cups 
mix in a bowl, add 33 c. milk. Mix lightly, 
turn on floured board, knead a few times, 
pat out, cut. Bake 12 min. in a 450° F. oven. 
Brown Sugar Squares: Shape biscuit dough 
to fit a square pan. Over the top pour ! 
thick sweet or sour cream mixed with '% c. 
brown sugar. Sprinkle with cinnamon. Bake 
20 min. at 450° F. 

Glazed Fresh Fruit Cobbler: Roll dough 
into an oblong, spread with soft butter, then 
blackberries or sliced peaches (no sugar). 
Roll, seal, cut in slices, put cut side down 
in a greased pan. Pour a hot syrup over, 
made of 1 c. water, 1 c. sugar, and grated 
rind of 1 lemon, boiled for 8 min. Bake 20 
min. at 450° F., basting once with syrup. 


Cold Lemon Meat Loaf 
Vy |b. lean pork A few peppercorns 
1 Ib. veal, with bone | tblisp. salt 
| pig's or vealknuckle, |! lemon, juice 
cut Vinegar 
1, bay leaves 
Simmer meat, bones and seasonings, in water 
to cover, about 1% hours. Strain broth (re- 
duced to 3 cups or less), remove fat. Add 


> Cc. 
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lemon juice, and vinegar to taste. Chop 
meat fine. Boil all 1 min., cool, mold in loaf 
pan. Chill. Serve with sliced chilled toma- 
toes and hot creamed potatoes. 


Sour Cream Pork and Beans 


2 No. 2 cans baked '/ c. brown sugar 
pork and beans Vy tsp. salt 
V2 c. sour cream ¥, tsp. dry mustard 
Empty beans into a casserole, mix seasonings 
and cream, pour over beans. Bake 14 hr. in 
a moderate oven. Serve with crisp bacon, 
toasted buns and a green salad. 


Vegetable Medley 


2 tblsp. bacon fat | small egg plant, 
1 onion, sliced thin peeled and diced 
| green pepper, cut 2 firm tomatoes, 
Corn, cut from 2 ears peeled and sliced 


Salt, pepper, sugar 


Heat fat in skillet, add onion and green 
pepper. While cooking slowly, prepare other 
vegetables and add in order mentioned. Sea- 
son, cover, cook about 10 min. until barely 
soft. Add a lump of butter, serve hot. 


Favorite Casserole 


| Ib. ham, ground 3 hard-cooked eggs 
2c. medium white | lb. (or less) potato 
sauce (no salt) chips 


Mix ground ham with white sauce. Alter- 
nate layers of sliced eggs, ham and sauce, 
and potato chips, crumbled, with chips on 
top. Bake 45 min. in a moderate oven (350° 
F.). Serve with a fresh salad and a hot 
bread. To vary, use canned salmon or tuna 
fish (11% to 2 c.) in place of ham. 


The Perfect Dessert 


A Wisconsin farm woman who has _ lived 
abroad recommends the French and Italian 
way of serving fruit, which is worth a few 
trials on your men folks, even if it is dif- 
ferent. Select perfect fruit, wash, leaving 
stems on fruits such as cherries, grapes or 
strawberries, and a few leaves. Chill. Arrange 
on a big plate, garnished with fruit leaves 
or maple leaves, especially for apples, plums 
or peaches. Accompany with nuts or cheese. 


Fresh Corn Muffins 


| egg V2 ¢. cornmeal 

lc. fresh corn pulp 2 c. sifted flour 

| tblsp. melted fat 2 tsp. baking powder 
Yo c. milk 3, tsp. salt 

Combine liquids, including uncooked corn, 
grated off the cob. Add dry ingredients, mix 
just enough to moisten. Bake in greased muffin 
tins in a hot oven (425° F.) 25 min. 


















Sour Cream Waffles 


3 c. sifted flour 3 tbisp. sugar 

| tsp. baking powder 3 eggs, separated 
| tsp. soda | pt. sour cream 

| tsp. salt 3 tbisp. melted fat 


Il/ c. water 
Sift dry ingredients into bowl. Drop in egg 
yolks, add sour cream (thick) and fat. Beat 
until smooth, add water, blend. Fold in 
stifly beaten whites. Bake in a hot waffle 
iron. Makes 12 waffles. Serve with creamed 
dried beef or chicken, and a fresh fruit 


salad. 

Creamed Dried Beef and Eggs 
3 tbisp. butter | can mushroom soup 
V4 lb. dried beef 3 hard-cooked, eggs 


Shred dried beef, cook in butter until 
frizzled. Sprinkle with a tablespoon of 
flour, blend, add mushroom soup, and milk 
if soup is condensed. Blend, slice in eggs. 
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Get silk stockings 


and many other premiums with 


Save the Thrift Stars from every fountain pens—shown and described 
bag of Pillsbury’s Best. They bring __ in recipe folder in bag. Start saving 
many marvelous gifts, such as silk Thrift Stars now! Self-Starter Cou- 
stockings, kitchenware, towel sets, pon below is good for 4 Thrift Stars! 
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SELF-STARTER THRIFT STAR COUPON 
This coupon is good for 4 Thrift Stars, when accompanied by at least 4 stars from Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour or other Pillsbury products. Only one Self-Starter Coupon may be applied toward 
¢ each premium. Start saving Thrift Stars now. Write Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Dept. A26, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for Thrift Star Booklet which shows and describes all premiums. 
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Vera: No foolin’, Granny—I thought jelly- 
making was an all-day job! 

Gran: Not now! With this new powdered 
pectin product, SURE-JELL, you don’t 
have to “boil your fruit down.’’ You let 
the jelly mixture boil just 4% minute! 


' 









Vera: This tastes scrumptious! 

Gran: Um—and see how clear and bright ’tis? 
The short-boil method with SURE-JELL 
keeps the nice fresh fruit color and flavor 
right in your jelly—doesn’t let it boil 


off in wasteful steam! 
| 
UH 





5) CR a, 4 a AF ti 
Vera: Could J make jelly, do you think— 
with SURE-JELL? 

Gran: Easy! Course all fruits can’t be 
handled the same, but this smart folder in 
the SURE-JELL package gives a separate 
recipe for each fruit! Such a help! 


A Product of 
General Foods 





GRANNY, YOU SURE 
ARE A FAST WORKER. 


MEAN TO SAY THE BERRIES ‘i SS 
I PICKED AN HOUR AGO ARE ' 
DELICIOUS JELLY ALREADY ? 


FARM 
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Vera: Will it jell, then? 

Gran: Yes-sir-ee-bob! You can depend on 
it. Even hard-to-jell fruits like strawberries 
jell with SURE-JELL—quickly and just 
right every time! You use ’em fully ripe, 
too—when they have the most flavor! 


Vera: Good gracious, you’ve got a lot here, 
Granny—10 glasses! 

Gran: 4 more than I’d have had, the old 
way, from the same amount of fruit! With 
SURE-JELL you don’t boil the juice away, 
so you’re bound to get more jelly! 


Why SURE-JELL is America’s 
largest selling 
powdered pectin product 


*® GIVES SURE RESULTS ... the same 
every time... with any fruit 


* NICE TO USE convenient to 
handle . . . doesn’t dilute the fruit 


* INEXPENSIVE 


* YOU GET HOME-TESTED RECIPES 
for each fruit. 2,100 women—in 
their home kitchens—using fruif 
from local markets—have made 
5,700 batches of jams, jellies and 
marmalades to test the recipes which 
appear in your SURE-JELL folder! 


*% SHORT-BOIL METHOD, WITH SURE-JELL, 
saves time and hot work! 


* MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT! 
You get a bigger showing of more 
delicious jams and jellies for your 
outlay of time and fruit! 
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HER CANNING 
WINS PRIZES 


HAT must be some of Sally Stooks- 
bury’s canning,” we heard one 


woman saying to another as the 
judge fastened a blue ribbon to an espe- 
cially fine-looking jar of peaches at the 
Jefferson county, Tennessee, fair. 

“How that woman does it, I declare I 
don’t know,” said the other. “But she wins 
more prizes than anybody around here. 
Some years every one of her entries wins 
a blue ribbon.” 

So we hunted up Mrs. Stooksbury and 
asked her how she does do it. We found 
that she not only wins ribbons but money. 
The evidence is all around her—a shining 
kitchen sink, new kerosene stove, new 
table and chairs, desks and books for the 
children’s rooms. 

She was quite willing to tell us her 
secrets and have us pass them on to you. 
Even though you aren't canning for the 
fair, you want a few extra-fine-looking 
cans for company, or for display on open 
shelves in your kitchen or breakfast nook. 
(We notice that visitors to our Farm 
Kitchen here in Philadelphia always 
comment on the canning on our corner 
shelves. ) 


This is How She Does It 


Mrs. Stooksbury’s winnings are not a 
matter of chance, of course. First of all, 
she cans a lot—several hundred jars each 
year. Courses at the State College, club 
extension meetings, and leading a 4-H 
canning club have all contributed to her 
knowledge. When she cans, the liquid is 
extra clear, the products look so tender 


| and tasty, and the color is perfect. 


Mrs. Stooksbury that you 
plant more than you actually need, so 


suggests 
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at canning time you can select really 
choice fruits and vegetables for special 
jars. Use second quality for jam, butter, 
juice, ketchup and relish. Under-ripe 
fruits can be used for sweet pickles. 

Have jars ready before you start to 
can: test, wash in warm soapy water, 
rinse and put on rubbers (except with 
self-sealing lids), sterilize in boiling 
water or live steam 10 to 15 minutes be- 
fore filling. 

Grade and sort the fruit or vegetables 
according to size, firmness, ripeness and 
quality. Wash to remove every trace of 
otherwise soil bacteria may cause 
spoilage. Cut most products as you ex- 
pect to pack them before pre-cooking. 

Blanch or pre-cook most fruits and 
vegetables to drive off air and avoid bub- 
bles. This texture and 
color, and makes the product more pli- 
able for a full, attractive pack. 

Cold dip peaches, apricots, plums and 
tomatoes, for they must be peeled or han- 
dled Pack most vegetables hot. 

Remove jars, one at a time and stand 
in a bowl of hot water. Lift the fruit with 
a slotted spoon or wire basket and pack 
evenly. Paddle out air bubbles with a 
flexible wooden paddle; add liquid to fill. 

Adjust lid according to type of jar 
used. If jar, contents. and liquid are all 
very hot. even screw or clamp lids may 
be sealed completely before processing. 


soil. 


also improves 


again. 


If You Can for the Fair 


The judge will look for: uniformity 
and quality of product, color, clearness of 
liquid, and fullness of pack. 
Processing by tends to draw 
liquid from the jars, in spite of all pre- 
cautions, so Mrs. Stooksbury heats her 


syrup or 
pressure 


jars in water, unseals them, fills with 
boiling water, and processes a few min- 
utes to sterilize. (Farm Journal and 


Farmer’s Wife thinks it safer to judge 
with canning cards which make 
allowance for natural loss of liquid in 
pressure-canned vegetables. ) 


score 


To GET perfect form, 
color, and flavor, Mrs. Stooksbury uses 
the French method for small fruits, such 
as berries, cherries, plums and grapes. 
Prick two sides with a two-pronged fork 
or a needle to prevent skins from burst- 
ing. Blanch 15 seconds in boiling hot 
syrup, remove, pack carefully in jars. 
Fill with boiling hot syrup, strained 
through a fine cloth, completely seal. 
Place jars in a hot water bath to cover, 
bring water to a boil, turn off heat, wrap 
the container in old blankets, Jet cool. 

Sometimes she packs beans whole, 
lengthwise of the jar, or log-cabin fash- 
ion, but more frequently she cuts them 
in diagonal 2-inch lengths. She finds that 
okra is pretty when canned whole, using 
very young pods. Can only young tender 
peas, or they leave a starchy residue in 
the bottom of the jar. For good-looking 
corn, can just the whole kernels without 


scrapings. 
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‘Many FRIGIDAIRE Models Offer 




















ica hac 





Look at this BIG 8 cu. ft. size planned for practical farm use 


Frigidaire offers you the same beauti- 
ful styling, the same features that every 
user enjoys p/us the added advantage of 
special shelves that make interiors 
quickly, easily adjustable for bulky foods 
and large containers. 

In addition you get extra-cold storage 
for over 31 pounds of meat, a sliding 
Hydrator for fruits and vegetables, and 
a double-width tray for frozen desserts 
or ice cream. Also, a big storage bin for 
foods not requiring ahi. 








Super-Powered Meter-Miser 
Only Frigidaire has the Meter- Miser! 
| Simplest refrigerating mechanism ever 
| built. Quiet, sealed, never needs oiling. 








Exclusive Quickube Trays 
Instantly release trays from freezing 
shelves, and ice cubes from the trays. 
Huge ice capacity and fast freezing. 


See a Proof Demonstration 


Go to your nearby dealer and let him 
show you Frigidaire’s brilliant new 
beauty, its greater usefulness, economy, 
and sensational value. Many models to 
choose from—easy terms, if desired. 

A WORD OF CAUTION: Unless a refrigerator 


bears the Frigidaire nameplate it is not a 
genuine Frigidaire. 


Frigidaire Division, General Motors Sales Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio ¢ Canadian Factory at Toronto 


Made only by General Motors 
Buy the favorite ~ 


buy lrigidatre 


.- over 6 million 
built and sold 
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Here’s a dependable remedy — 
Arm & Hammer, or Cow Brand, 
Baking Soda, classified as pure 
Bicarbonate of Soda by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association Council, 








SS te “| 
” | a 
Tm & Hammer, or Cow Brand, 


may be confidently used in any 


calls for Bicarbo. 
Paste will ease the 
Scalds and burns. 





(Please print name and address) 
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DON’T claim to be perfection when 
it comes to managing my work, but | 
have discovered six things that, 
through the years, have saved me a great 


| deal of time, effort and “mental anguish, 


as the lawyers say. 

Maybe they will help you, too, with 
your thousand-and-one daily jobs. At any 
rate, here are the six: 

1. Order is the First Essential for 
happy. efficient homemaking. Even when 
cleaning! 

When we were first married, Bill and I 
spent a night at the home of a couple who 
had been married twelve years. Before we 
retired, they put away the evening’s games 
and papers, straightened the house a bit, 
and the wife laid out clean clothes for 
the children. 

It gave us an idea that we have fol- 
lowed ever since. I can scarcely think 
what needs to be done, or where to begin, 
if things get in a jumble. My mind gets 
cluttered, too. In baking a cake, cleaning 
a room, or whatever, it saves time, energy 
and nerves to keep things in their places. 
Even dirt is less annoying if not accom- 
panied by confusion. 


2. Do Things Only Once. Mrs. T., a 


neighbor of mine, used to call me on the 


phone every morning to recite and sigh 
over everything she had to do. It was one 
“Oh dear! I will never get through” after 
another. Then she would call me back in 
the afternoon to tell me all she had done. 
She kept her mind grooved with details, 
and wore herself out (and everybody 
else) fretting over things that should have 
been mechanical routine. She had no 
time left for stimulating thoughts or re- 
freshing ideas. Think of the wasted en- 


99 


Im No “Heavy Housekeeper” Now 


hy Marguerite Barze 


ergy! She was doing things three times— 
once before, once during, and once after 
the actual job. 

3. Keep a Sense of Humor. Marian 
has a child of three and a baby of six 
months. She is a slave to the clock, work- 
ing furiously with one eye on it. She must 
get the bottles boiled at 10, so she can 
have the formula in them by 10:18. Other- 
wise the washing will be 13 minutes late 
and the whole day will be ruined! 

Blood is in her eye as she works. Her 
theme song to her young son is: “Run 
along now, can’t you see Mother’s busy?” 
No smile, no impulsive little hug. No! 
Life is real, life is earnest, life is, in fact, 
one heck of a chore. 

Oh, for a sense of humor! A smile in 
her heart that would have kept one eye 
twinkling at the joy and privileges of 
caring for a home, two promising chil- 
dren, and their father whom she loved, 
even if the other eye did have to watch 
the clock. 

4. Rest at Regular Intervals. [ know 
you'll laugh at that one, but it can be 
done, and you'll be time ahead. Mills and 
factories found it out a long time ago. 
Have you ever tried it? 

Probably you pitch in the minute you 
get up and work breathlessly till supper 
time. By then you’re almost too tired to 
eat, or if you do eat it doesn’t set well. 

Tomorrow try working an hour, sitting 
down to read for ten minutes, then work- 
ing another hour. Now sit down to write 
out the grocery list, and chat a few min- 
utes with Anne. Let some of these rest 
periods be times when you just close your 
eyes, relax your body and help yourself 
to peace and calm. By night you’re not 
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too tired and you've done just as much 
work. 

5. Sing At Your Work to Lighten 
Your Heart. Some factories have dis- 
covered that one, too. They have found 
that music makes fingers fly more swiftly, 
makes spirits soar, makes humdrum tasks 
seem lighter, makes the day seem shorter. 

Most of us have tried it. Sally and | 
(she’s my oldest daughter), sing over the 
dishes and making the beds—she the 
soprano and I the alto. If you can’t sing, 
whistle. 

6. If Something Must Be Slighted 
Let It Be Non-Essentials. Every day Vi- 
vian sweeps the whole house. She says 
so! She wouldn’t feel right if she didn’t. 
No matter if she doesn’t get to go any- 
where. No matter if she doesn’t have 
time to sit out on the porch and read “like 
some people I know—and how they find 
time for it is beyond me!” 

But what does it get Vivian? A sense of 
righteousness, to be sure. And a complex 
about dust and mud, plus a scoldy way 
with her two little girls. She has no time 
for cookies and tea and such nonsense— 
like Selma’s mama does, as Vivian’s little 
girls wistfully tell her. Some of the real 
essentials have gone overboard. 

I find work a blessing. It is a chance to 
re-create myself, to project myself into 
my home and family. Even if one has but 
a meagre bit of money, a cramped house, 
or drab surroundings, she can make her 
life count, and keep her husband and chil- 
dren happy, if she will but keep a song in 
her heart and a prayer on her lips. There 
is such a thing as a perfect day, even in 
the busiest season. Yes, many perfect 


days! 
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Enlist now for the 
war On germs. 

















Keep your house hospital-clean. 
Help prevent the spread of 
epidemics and Infection 
by disinfecting as you clean 
4 with “LYSOL”, 


* 












This is the housewife’s 
home defense 


* 






WOMAN with a mop, a pail of water Keep your house hospital-clean by 
A and a bottle of “LYSOL” can rout disinfecting as you clean...with 
an army of invisible enemy germs that “LYSOL”! “LYSOL” is used in many 
cause Infection and epidemics. Keep- of the nation’s leading hospitals—and 
ing your household well is as important in most American homes. 


as the physical well-being of the boys 
in training camps. 

With “LYSOL” in your cleaning 
water you can kill germ “saboteurs” in 
the sink, garbage pail, bathroom .. . 
on floors, walls, and in dark, damp, neg- 
lected spots throughout your househald. 





Disinfectant 





FREE! Home Defense Health Kit 
with your purchase of “LYSOL” 


Contains: Graphic First Aid 
Wall Chart based on latest lessons 
learned in London. Also a new 


Home Training Course in Nurs- 
ing, Sick Room Care, First Aid, 
Fire Prevention, and other home 


defense instruction. 

FREE... Get yours today at your 
druggist with purchase of “LYSOL” 
(any size). Act now. 


Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 





FOR HOME DEFENSE... DISINFECT AS YOU CLEAN... WITH “LYSOL” 
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GLORIOUS FREEDOM NOW 
with Tampax! New. 


NO PADS 
NO ODOR 


AY goodbye to external pads on your vaca- 
tion this year . . . Tampax helps you to 
conquer the calendar, because Tampax is worn 
internally. Even in a ‘41 swim suit, it cannot 
show through; no bulge or wrinkle or faintest 
line can be caused by Tampax. And you your- 
self cannot feel it! 

A doctor has perfected Tampax so ingeni- 
ously it can be inserted and removed quickly 
and easily. Your hands need not even touch the 
Tampax, which comes in dainty applicator 
You can dance, play games . use tub or 
shower. No odor can form; no deodorant 
needed—and it’s easy to dispose of Tampax 

Tampax is made of pure, compressed sur 
gical cotton, very absorbent, comfortable, effi 
cient. Three sizes: Regular, Super, Junior. Sold 
at drug stores and notion counters. Introduc 
tory box, 20¢. Economy package of 40 is a 
real bargain. Don’t wait for next month! 
Join the millions using 
Tampax now! 






_—— for Advertising by 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED FJ-81-D 
New Brunswick, N. J 

Please send me in plain wrapper the new trial package 
of Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 


(| ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 
Name 


Address 
City State 
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4 broomstick for a partner—till you 
cut in on one of the dancing couples. 


Ky Beth E. Cummings 


MISSING: At least half the boys in the 
county. Last seen early one morning, ap- 
parently headed for camp or city jobs. 


WANTED: Some fun that is fun even if 
there aren't enough boys to go around. 

Is that the situation in your part of the 
country? If so, you aren't alone. Every- 
where the demand for boys far exceeds 
the supply. 


UT take heart, fair maidens, all is not 
lost. Let’s get our heads together 
and hatch some ideas. Maybe solo 

dates are less frequent. but parties needn't 
be. I don’t necessarily mean honest-to- 
goodness dress-up affairs, but simple get- 
togethers when all the available fellows 
and girls gather ’round for some fun. 
Have you tried Arthur Murray’s new 
partner-sharing waltz, “Partners and Cor- 
ners,” that was invented specially for two 
girls and a boy? It’s probably harder than 
it looks, but a new dance step is nothing 
for you to learn. It goes like this: the boy 
stands with a girl on each side of him; 
the girl on his right is his partner, the 
girl on his left is his “corner.” The dance 
is done to slow waltz music. He bows to 


a & 


his partner and bows to his corner. Then 
his partner takes three steps to be in 
front of him, and his corner takes three 
steps to be behind the other girl, both 
facing him. They are now in the ordinary 
dancing position—only the boy has two 
girls instead of one. Then they take three 
side steps to the man’s left; three to his 
right; three pivots; a dip for three 
counts and up for three counts; and then 
repeat. 

Of course, the boy will have to have a 
good strong lead and the girls must be 
good followers, but ve no doubt about 
your qualifications on that score. Once 
you get started on this “Partner and 
Corner” step, you'll incorporate new turns 
and twists to make it even more fun. 


SINCE these are times 
of emergency, you girls can take things 
in your own hands just a little. For in- 
stance, at regular dancing parties, make 
it “cricket” for the girls to do the cut- 
ting, instead of the boys. Variations of 
tag dances will make it even more fun 
like the “Broomstick Dance” shown above 
where you dance with a broom till you 
cut in on a couple. 

And right now is the time that your old 
love, folk dancing, is really going to come 
into its own. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence how few boys there are, you can 
always swing your partner, whether boy 
or girl, or do a “grand right and left.” If 
you're planning a family party, make it a 
folk dancing affair. The more people 
there are, the more fun it is when you’re 
doing “Eight Hands Across” or “Do 
Si Do.” Put men’s hats on the girls who 
are taking the boys’ parts—it not only 
will add to the fun, but it helps keep you 
straight on who is who in the dance. 

Picnics and outdoor parties will be at 
the top of your fun list, too. While it’s 
still daylight, you can play such old 
games as Red Light, Have You Seen My 
Sheep, Kick the Ball, or any one of doz- 
ens of others. Volleyball, badminton, 
darts, tether ball, lawn bowling are some 
good outdoor games for your gang, too. 
(See page 27 of our July issue.) Sports 
such as these do not require an even 
number of boys and girls. 
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When it begins to grow dusk, start your 
campfire. When the last crumb has dis- 
appeared, have a song fest or play a few 
campfire games—like I’m Going Shop- 
ping, Imaginary I Spy, or Tea Kettle. 
Maybe you know those old games under 
other names, but they’re all “sit down” 
games, requiring not too much mental 
exertion, and fun to work on. 

Roller skating parties, swimming par- 
ties, horseback riding, treasure hunts, 
scavenger hunts, carnivals, progressive 
parties—they’re all things you can do in 
gangs with complete disregard for pairing 
up boys and girls. One of the best parties 
I ever went to was a progressive party 
during which we played successively such 
old-time card games as “I Doubt It,” 
“Pig,” “Golden Ten,” and “Hearts.” Di- 
vided into groups, we moved from one 
table to the next, playing a different game 
at each. 

A carnival party keeps everybody in an 
hilarious frame of mind. As each guest 
arrives, he is given his “money” which he 
uses throughout the evening to buy his 
way into different concessions. Playing 
darts, throwing bean bags, bouncing balls 
into upturned umbrellas, having your for- 
tune told, tossing playing cards into a hat, 
dropping clothes pins into a milk bottle 
from a height of three feet, bowling— 
there’s where all your “money” goes. 
Keep scores during the evening and give 
prizes to the best all-around “athletes.” 

For parties such as these, the boys will 
have to do double duty as escorts, but they 
shouldn’t mind that, and you'll have to 
admit that sharing your “date” is more 
fun than sitting at home without one. 
You'll think of other ways to have fun; 
you always do when two or more people 
get together, but perhaps these ideas will 
help you get started. All you actually 
need is a free evening, a yard, and a half- 
dozen friends. 





FOR YOU 


75 Games—a booklet packed full of 
ideas and stunts for informal parties— 
10 cents. 

Blue Booklet of Good Manners—a 
simple etiquette guide for entertaining, 
introducing, dating, traveling, that will 
show you the right thing to do. 10 
cents. 

A Year's Good Parties —a dozen 
clever parties, for every month in the 
year. Ideas for invitations, decorations, 
games, refreshments. 15 cents. 

Homemade Dollars — sixty ways by 
which farm women and girls have made 
“extra money'—I0 cents. 

Your Wedding Day—helps you with 
everything from invitations to recep- 
tion—1I0 cents. 

Lawn Furniture—shows how to make 
several clever pieces and a good out- 
door fireplace. 10 cents. 

Hot Weather Crafts for Girls—lots of 
inexpensive things to make at home. 
10 cents. 

Games for your Lawn—directions for 
large and small group games. 10 cents. 

Send to Dept. K, Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, Penna. 

















Try Pepsodents 
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2-second Beauty Test! 





MAKE THIS 


TONGUE TEST 
ON YOUR TEETH 


1...D0O THIS... Run the tip of your tongue 
over your teeth. Feel that filmy coating? That’s 
Materia Alba .. . it collects stains, makes 
teeth dingy-looking. 


2...1T’S A WARNING... You need the film- 
fighting powers of Pepsodent with Irium. Be- 
cause filmy coating on your teeth is a sign your 
present tooth paste may be letting you down. 


3...DON’T WAIT . . . Correct this beauty- 
blemish now...with Pepsodent. No other tooth 
paste contains this wonder-working combina- 
tion: (1) Irium, super-cleansing agent loosens 
sticky coating, flushes it away...and (2) The 
patented, high-polishing agent buffs teeth 
shiny-smooth so coating slides off... before 
it can collect and stain. 
Switch to Pepsodent with Irium. Use it regu- 
larly and you'll know the joy of sparkling, 
beautiful teeth. Get a tube today! 


TRY THIS SIMPLE BEAUTY TREATMENT 
Use Pepsodent regularly for a few days. You'll 
see and feel the differ- 


ence next time you 
make the Tongue Test. 
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Pensodent 
OTH. PASTE 








50 TUFTS! Get a new 
50-Tuft Pepsodent Tooth 
Brush for Double-Power 
Cleansing. 
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COAL AND 
wood 
RANGES 





Dear Polly: When my boy friend takes 
me to the door and says something about 
seeing me again sometime, should I ask 
him “When” ?—Agnes, Minnesota. 


HAT’S a little aggressive, don’t you 
think? He’s merely saying it to be 
agreeable. You can say, “That will be 
nice,” or “Yes, do call again.” That 
doesn’t sound so much like you’re ready 

















Get Factory Prices! Fresh from the press . . Sepa Sed 
Gas ¢ —1942 KALAMAZOO CATALOG__FREE to 30 DAYS to jump at the slightest invitation. 
B RANGES you. See newest streamlined styles—see amaz- FREE TRIAL ee 
ing new features—terms as little as $5 Down, 
on stoves. Choose from 106 styles and sizes of Dear Polly: Should a man rise when 






Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces 

More Bargains than in 20 Big Stores 
—Gas Ranges, Combination Dual-Oven 
Ranges for Gas and Coal, for Gas and Oil, for 


Electricity and Coal. Coal and Wood Ranges, ES A : | jaan oe 1s r} ] d 
Oil Ranges, Oil Heaters, Coal and Wood “). ‘4 man always stands when a lady 


Heaters, Furnaces. Latest features 106 enters the room, when he is being 


on m™ 1,700,000 Satisfied ge T pore tnt introduced to anyone, and when a friend 
HEATERS fe years. Factory Guarantee. FREE CATALOG {2 pedi ; tS : f aeet 

; saves you money. Mail Coupon. Today! (either man or woman) stops to speak to 
All Kalamazoo Gas Ranges and Combination Ranges 
abproved by American Gas Assn. for NATURAL, 
MANUFACTURED or BOTTLED GAS. 


* * * 
aa Now over 25 0Kalamazoo Stores in 15 States. — 
. Ask us for address of nearest store. Dear Polly : May I send my boy friend 


eo SSS Pe ee em ee eos eoooonose= 3 | a picture of myself? We are correspond- 


he is being introduced to another man?— 


Vary Ann, New York. 























you in a public place. 














































Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Co., Manufacturers 4 . ’ ° P 
10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan 3 | ng and I won't see him for several months. 
Dear Sirs: Send FREE FACTORY CATALOG. ¢ | We are just good friends, and he hasn't 
Check articles in which you are interested: i 4 7 f a 
[] Combination Gas, Coal and Wood or Oil Ranges | ex pressed a wish for a picture, but I think 
[] Combination Coal and Electric Ranges | he’d like one.—Linda Lou, Wisconsin. 
C1) Coal and Wood Ranges C) Gas Ranges : 
[] Coal & Wood Heaters () Oil Heaters ss A a 
Combinstien Gan : a | [] Olt Ranges C) Surnsess ; OU’D better wait till he asks you for 
Coal or Oil Ranges : one. Sending a snapshot or small in- ¢ 
FURNACES NBME occccccuccccccsccesoscces tneeccoewne ; . : . ; ss 
(Print meme pladaly) «| formal picture might not be too pre 
A K a la mazoo ‘ ‘ | sumptuous, but a larger photo would not w 
Ade TESS cece seeeeeessesescesesesesesesesses i be quite proper. If he likes you and knows 
Dhbaaels to You. Se ee Se ee . ! | that you’ve had some taken, maybe he re 
me eee eee ee reese eeeresooccce ° . 
MARRIED | will ask you for one. ol 
IA ; ‘SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN | .* 2 : 
these - Fh ny Ath — Earn 4 to $33 in a week end your own dresses yvee. ie Dear Polly : What is a house-warming, 7 
q Cards. Colorful desi 1 canva:sing,noinvestment.Writefullygivingage.dresssize. | ’ i o. 6 yE ° P } 
E EV ice i Friendsandothersbay quickly. FASHION FROCKS, Inc., Dept. 22117, Cincinnati,o. | and who gives it?—Shirley, Missouri. q 
$1 Asso enon of 21C i, ‘ 
Religious, Cote AE .GifttWra ° go! 
a Pings. Also Deluxe Imprisited Christ. HEN some friends of yours have : 
forclubsandchurches.Free ° ve 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, Inc., Dept. 298 0s 9 moved into a new house, you and the ’ 
749 Monroe A » N.Y. ; . : ; ° 
rest of their friends may give them a 
. eg w 
“MIDDI E AGE” house-warming. You'll all come to call 
bd . . fc 
on them some evening, bringing your own i 
. ° et 
it Awray refreshments and some little gift or gad- 
. SI 
hs get for their new home. 
4B Yrs. Old ™ ar 
aad mer /0 = Suffer Distress | “2 
Years unger ‘ » AE VERS UO Dear Polly: What kind of clothes fr 
If this period in a woman’s life causes you | should I wear on a date?—Virginia, Iowa. fle 
2 Fr ene yor can quick- | to get easily upset, cranky, nervous, blue ar 
of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest blonde at times, suffer weakness, dizziness, hot | OR di d: ‘ ll like best he 
to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush does it— | flashes, headaches, distress of “irregulari- | ordinary dates, you ike bes v€ 
or your money back. Used for 28 years by thousands of ee : ee. ‘. ‘ eo P 
women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed harmless. =. Lydia EF. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- | your tailored, classic sports dresses. an 
No skin test needed, active coloring agent is purely vege- y Ly 4 | Wear silk hose and shoes with a dress heel 
table. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting—does not | Pound—made especially to relieve female | : sie “Atala? si ™ 
—— - — _—— or — it -y One application im- distress due to this functional pl | for all of your evening dates. Hats aren’t re 
arts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray appears ance. Pinkham’s Compound helps buil up | A 2 
Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 60c at “eat the oa | necessar unless oure going fo dinner st 
drug or toilet counters on a money-back guarantee Re. resistance against annoying symptoms of y - y going . 
tain your youthful charm. Get BROWNATONE today | “middle age.” Famous for over 60 years! | —-then you'll wear gloves too. th 
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Styles Change in Bouquets, too > 


TYLES in flower arrangements have been changing, so that what 
some of us once called a bouquet is now considered nothing but a 
handful of flowers jammed in a vase. 

Modern bouquets are planned in color, shape and size for a certain 
room and are part of its decoration. Often they're set against trays 
or tilt-top tables and candles or figurines are used with them to make 
a harmonious picture. The color of the flowers, variety of foliage 
and the curve of a branch are used with purpose. Try it, even if you 
make a few mistakes. Experiment a bit with bowls of both fruit and 
flowers. If other women can use egg-plants and the pink and chartreuse 
green of new rhubarb, so can you! Twin bouquets will look fine on 
your mantel, too, if matched to an old fashioned clock or painting. 

First, determine on a color scheme. Harmonious colors, as blues 
with purples, and contrasts like blue and yellow, are pleasing. Ele- 
gant lilies and roses are not mixed with common flowers like bach- 
elor’s buttons and marigolds, and it’s unforgivable for flowers to 
slouch against the vase. Chicken wire crumpled in an upright vase 
and holders in a flat container will prevent this. 

Generally three or five stems, all in different heights, make the 
framework of the new bouquets. The height of the tallest “line” or 
flower is generally about one and a half or two times the height of 
an upright vase. Because the open spaces between these lines are 
beautiful, do not jam with “fillers” like baby’s breath. Put the largest 
and brightest colored flowers at the bottom of the bouquet. 

Shapes in containers are changing, too. Flat, shallow ones in 
rectangular, leaf or shell form, are now being used. Seashells, colored 
stones, or glass marbles, cover the flower holders. Let’s try some of 
these ideas, and in no time at all we'll be catching up in bouquet style! 









Ky Marian 


Cuthbert Walker 





An old Japanned tray and a porcelain cat help make the flower picture at upper 

left. An antique pewter plate provides an effective background in picture di- 

rectly above. In the tulip bouquet one flower pleasingly covers lip of container. 
The secret of the begonia bouquet is unusual line and container. 





The delicate vine in the clear glass bottle 
has pleasing lines. 
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Aunt Abby says 








I don’t know why men are always complain- 
in’ about dumb 
There’s nothing scares a man more than a 


how most women are. 
smart woman. 

. * * 
A poor tea never made good iced tea an’ 
never will. And when you figure tea as deep- 
down delicious as Lipton’s costs only half a 
cent a glass, why be stingy ‘bout it? 

* * * 
These new airplanes can travel some, but 
they're slow-pokes compared to rumor. 

. + * 

Thomas Lipton was amazin’! 
teas, he 


Pa says Sir 
Aside from growin’ 
helped lower the price o’ fine tea so everyone 
could enjoy it. Today the famous Lipton 
blend costs only half a cent 


* * * 


prize-winnin’ 


' 
a glass 


It's funny how those newlyweds argue even 


about things they agree on. They agree 
Lipton’s flavor can't be beat. But she likes 
usin’ Lipton’s out of a package. And he 


always argues for those handy Lipton's 


Tea Bags. 


Lipton’s Tea & Tea Bags 


Look for the famous Red and Yellow Package 
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Buy quality stamped goods direct from manufacturer— 

gave one half. Over 100 new items—scarves, pillow 

cases, table cloths. bridge sets, towels. aprons, im- 
orted linens and novelties. Complete embroidering 

emmations free. It's easy. 

EMBROIDERY CO., 22 W. 2ist St., 

New York, N. Y. 


Dept. 748, 





MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


Practical nurses are needed in every 
community ... doctors rely on them . 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians, nage yr. —— walle learning. High 
School not required. women to 60. Write now. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

pt. 78, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ii. 


e 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 





Name 
City State A 00 emma 
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MA DUNNAWAY’S GHOST 


(Continued from page 31) 


her fears apparently relieved. 
Ma heard the footsteps! 
still for a moment 


faintly, 

And then 

She lay 
and listened. 

“You're as bad as Miss Laura,” she 
told herself scornfully. Of course it was 
rats, or a banging some- 
But her own common sense told 
none of these things. This 
sound was on the floor directly overhead 

muffled, furtive footsteps. And with 
each step, the old floor squeaked. There 
slow, 


perfectly 


loose board 
where. 


her it was 


ominous in the 
something that made an 


was something 
measured tread 


uncontrollable shiver down Ma’s spine. 
She lay there quietly and debated. 
Of course, it wasn’t a ghost. But what 


would any living person be doing in this 


house? There was nothing worth stealing. 
T HANK heaven, thought 
Ma. Miss Laura wasn’t awake. At that 


moment, a thin hand clutched her 
shoulder and Miss Laura’s whisper came 


sharply. “Miz Dunnaway! Hear that?” 


“Shh.” Ma whispered back. 
“T told you!” Miss Laura’s voice was 
tense. 


Ma tried to think 
ing and sensible to say. But the 
confused her. “It—it must be a 
managed weakly. 
Miss Laura was 
“Let’s get out of 
this.” 


something brac- 
slow 
steps 
prowler broke in,” she 

“Tt ain’t either!” 
verging on hysteria. 
here. [| can’t stand 

“Listen!” 

The footsteps had 
couldn't be yes, they 
slowly down the back stairs. 

It took all the courage Ma could sum- 
mon to slip out of bed and tiptoe quietly 
toward the kitchen door. She didn’t want 
to go. But after all, she had come up here 
to prove that there weren't any ghosts in 
And you couldn’t prove any- 


They 


coming 


changed. 





were 


the house. 
thing lying in bed. 

Ma remembered that there two 
skillets hanging behind the stove 
just inside the kitchen, and she reached 
out and lifted one as she Then 
she stopped where the angle of the wall 
jutted out, and waited for the stairway 
door to open. It was dark in the kitchen 
but Ma’s eyes were becoming accustomed 
to it and she could see the door 
knob slowly turning. She lifted the skillet 
above her head and waited 

As the opened a dark shape 
seemed to drift through. Ma drew a long 
breath, shut her eyes tight, and brought 
the skillet down hard. She was faintly 
surprised when it thudded solidly on 


were 


heavy 


passed. 


now, 


door 


some hard object. In spite of herself, 
she had been afraid it would swish 
through thin air. There was a faint 


groan and the’sound of a heavy body 
crashing to the floor. 
“Miss Laura!” she faintly called. 


“Light the lamp quick and bring it here! 


I'm afraid I’ve killed somebody!” 

When Miss Laura, who had been hud- 
dled in bed with her head buried in a pil- 
low, managed to light the lamp and bring 
it to the kitchen door, she and Ma stared 
down fearfully at the crumpled figure of 
a strange man in a wrinkled grey suit, 
a lump the size of a hen’s egg sticking up 
on his head. 

With the discovery that 
ordinary flesh and blood, 
underwent an extraordinary 

“Well!” she cried shrilly, 
—traipsing through people’s houses, 
scaring a body to death. If he’s killed, 
it’s no more than he deserved!” 

Boldly she set the lamp on the table 
and marched over to inspect the intruder 
at closer range, while Ma, weak and 
trembling, dropped into the nearest chair. 

“He ain’t dead.” reported Miss Laura 
somewhat regretfully. 

“Thank the Lord!” said Ma fervently. 

“We'll have to call the marshal,” de- 
cided Miss Laura briskly. “and git him 
locked up.” 

“Better get a doctor first.” Ma 
less vindictive. “He might be hurt bad.” 

After Miss Laura 
volunteered to walk down to Pete Hender- 
son’s where there was a telephone. 

“You afraid to stay 
alone with Aim?” she asked solicitously. 

“No!” snapped Ma Dunnaway. “Hurry 
Doc 


her host was 
Miss Laura 
change. 

“a fine thing 


was 


some discussion, 


won't be here 


up and git Lewis.” 


Tue man on the floor 
was groaning now, but still unconscious. 
Ma Dunnaway went into the bedroom to 
put on her robe and slippers, and brought 
back a pillow which she eased under his 
head. As she sat watching him remorse- 
fully, she noticed a small brown bag 
which had rolled across the floor when 
he fell, and wondered vaguely why he 
was carrying it. 

Miss Laura was back soon with Pete 
Henderson, who blinked excitedly at the 
scene in the kitchen and kept saying, 
“By jiggers!” over and over. 

Then Doctor Lewis and Lije Harper, 
the town marshal, drove up. Doctor Lewis 
said the stranger was not badly injured, 
but should be kept where he was for the 
rest of the night. So it was decided that 
Ma and Miss Laura could ride back with 
Doc Lewis, while Pete and Lije stayed 





Hot Weather Beauty Helps 


Would you like help with your summer 
| good looks problems? We'll be glad to 
| send our bulletins Pointers for Summer 

Daintiness" and “Fun in the Sun." Send 

self-addressed envelope and 3c stamp 
| for each to Dept. P.W., Farm Journal 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





| and Farmer's Wife, 
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around the house to guard the captive. 

Ma and Miss Laura were still at the 
breakfast table the next morning when a 
thundering knock sounded. It was Lije 
Harper. 

“Just in time for breakfast, I see,” 
he remarked, eyeing hot biscuits and 
scrambled eggs and thick, strawberry 
preserves appreciatively. With polite re- 
luctance, he allowed himself to be urged 
into a seat at the table, while Ma hurried 
to pour fresh coffee. 


| 


“Thought you ladies would like to 


hear the news,” he began, piling butter on 
a biscuit with a lavish hand. “That 
feller was so weak and scared when he 
came to, that he just up and confessed.” 

“Well, I'd like to know what reason 
he had for gallivantin’ through my house 

” began Miss Laura. 

Lije raised a restraining knife. “Jest 
wait now and [Il tell you.” 

“Seems like his name’s Taylor. He 
worked in a bank over in Taney County— 
been there for years. Got it into his 
head he could take the bank’s deposits 
and git away to Mexico an’ live rich the 
rest of his life. But he got skeered they 
was after him and got off the bus down 
the highway an’ walked into Fairview 
after dark. Saw your house that looked 


like it was empty and crawled in through 


a back window. 

“He says he aimed to hide there a 
couple of weeks and then go on. But 
seems though you moved in the very 
next day an’ he couldn’t make up his 
mind what to do. Been slippin’ out 
nights lookin’ fer somethin’ to eat.” 


Lue paused to. stir 
sugar and cream into his second cup of 
coffee. “So last night he decided to start 
out agin and try to git to Mexico. 

“It was lucky you had that skillet 
handy, Miz Dunnaway—” he paused im- 
pressively. “There was nearly forty 
thousand dollars in that satchel!” 

“My stars!” “Sakes alive!” Both ladies 
were properly astounded. 

“But you ain’t heard it all,” Lije 
warned them, chewing industriously. “We 
phoned the police at Gilman City, an’ 
there’s a $2500 reward out. Looks like 


it'll go to you, Miz Dunnaway, bein’ as 


you was the one that laid him out.” 


“Why—lI couldn’t take money for doin’ | 


a thing like that,” she protested dazedly. 

It took two days to persuade Ma that it 
wouldn’t be a sin to accept the reward, 
and then she insisted on dividing it with 
Miss Laura and Lije. Ma deposited her 
share of the money in the bank, with the 
private resolve to spend it in some worthy 
cause. But Miss Laura developed an un- 
suspected recklessness. 

“My cousin Emma in Florida has been 
beggin’ me to visit her for years,” she 
announced, “and I’m goin’ to make me 
some new clothes and go.” 

Among Miss Laura’s customers there 
was considerable comment about ex- 
travagance. But Ma Dunnaway defended 
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not an incubator baby 


any longer!” 


1. Funny, the way my husband took it as a 


kind of personal disgrace when our little 
Michael was born an incubator baby. He still 
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2. The other day Mike was on a regular ram- 
page! “Holy smoke! He’s a nice normal baby 
—why treat him like a hothouse flower? Spe- 
cial this, special that—even a special laxative! 
You’ve got more special gadgets for that kid 
than—” 





4. “The doctor says you shouldn’t treat a 
baby’s delicate system like an adult’s. A baby 
needs things designed especially for him. He 
gets special foods, so naturally he should get 
a special laxative. The doctor recommended 
Fletcher’s Castoria!” 





6. Well, Mike looked a little sheepish when 
I tossed all those facts at him. And when he 
saw how Michael takes Fletcher’s Castoria 
and loves the taste ... that settled it. I haven’t 
had a single laxative squabble since! 





hates to think of it. And now that Michael’s so 
fine and healthy (even 2 oz. overweight!) Mike’s 
always after me to “treat him like a man!” 





3. “Say—wait a minute!” I said. “Those ‘spe- 
cial gadgets,’ as you call them, are just what’s 
made Michael a nice normal baby. Of course I 
give him modern things designed for a baby’s 
needs. I give him just what the doctor ¢ells me 
to give him!” 





5. “He said Fletcher’s Castoria is made espe- 
cially and only for infants and children. There 
isn’t a single harsh purging drug in it. It’s 
effective but mild. It works mostly in the lower 
bowel so it isn’t liable to upset a child’s tiny 





system.” 





HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 


Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In most 
cases, senna does not disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion or cause nausea... 
(2) Senna works primarily in the 
lower bowel ...(3) In regulated dos- 
ages it produces easy elimination and 
has little tendency to cause irritation 
or constipation after use. 

Senna is especially processed in 
Fletcher's Castoria to eliminate griping 
and thus allow gentle laxative action. 


Qa+t}Tiktzherw CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative for children 
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6 4osless 


TEASPOONS 
for only 50¢ 


a; 2 Kerr “Self-Sealing” 
emblems from any Kerr Mason 
Jar Carton...or tops and bot- 
toms from any 2 Kerr Mason Cap 
Cartons or tops and bottoms from 
any 4 Kerr Mason Lid Cartons. 
Take Your Choice. 

Send for Yours NOW! 
Mail coin and emblems to 
KERR GLASS MFG. CORP. 
Dept. 216, Meriden, Conn. 


Full details on how to obtain 
other units in this charmin 
silver plate will be enclosed 
with your 6 teaspoons. 

This offer is void in any state or 


political subdivision where same 
is prohibited or restricted by law. 













Silver Co. 








Ask tor Kerr Mason 
Jars, Caps & Lids by name! 
Can at home—Serve your own healthful home 
canned foods...SAVE MONEY, TIME and 
ENERGY... USE KERR MASON JARS, CAPS 
and LIDS, for they ARE BEST 
FREE fing in 12 
Short Lessons”... 


Send 10c for KERR’S 
Home Canning Book 
Recipes and full 
instructions. 


KERR MASON JAR 
co. 


216 Title Ins. Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif., 
... or Box 216, Sand 
Springs, Okla. 





IVIAN SMITH 


IVIAN SMITH 


1VIAN SMITH 


VIVIAN SMITH 





10 lovely Pencils with Your 
Name in Gold Foil—9 with 

VEVEANS SENET No.1 coal-black lead, 1 with 
red-crayon lead FOR selling 4 boxes Rosebud Salve at 25c 
a box.—Send No Money.--Order 4 Salve. Post Card will do 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, BOX 5, WOODSBORO,MARYLAND. 


HAVING A BABY? 


Regular medical care during 
pregnancy is vitally important. 
Your doctor can regulate diet to 
provide minerals, iron and vita- 
min content so essential to good 
teeth and sound physical 
development in the baby. | 

Ask his advice on feed- 

ing infant. 
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See Your 
8 Doctor Regularly 
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FARM 


her vigorously against all comers. 

“She’s worked and slaved all her life 
never had a time,” Ma de- 
“Looks to me like got a 
foolish for once.” 

So Miss Laura departed for Florida, 
looking ten with the ex- 
citement and the Not quite 
as smart as dresses bought in a shop, but 


and good 


clared. she’s 


years youngel 


new clothes. 
very becoming, everyone agreed. 

Nearly two months passed, and the ex- 
citement over the bank robber had almost 
been forgotten when Mary Harvey burst 
into Ma Dunnaway’s kitchen one evening. 


“Guess what!” she said breathlessly. 
“John Pettigrew got a letter from Miss 


Laura today asking him to sell her house. 
She’s going to be married!” 

“No!” Ma Dunnaway was both pleased 
astonished. “Who on earth is she 
marry?” 

“A millionaire!” And Mary dropped 
into a chair to enjoy Ma’s amazement. 

“Did Miss Laura say so?” 


No.” SAID Mary, set- 
tling tell the story, “but her 
cousin Emma wrote to Effie Holmes and 
told all about it. It’s terrible romantic. 


down to 


This Mr. Ward is part owner of one of 
the big studios in Hollywood—he’s nearly 
sixty. Emma thinks 

“Don’t tell me,” interrupted Ma 


weakly, “that he wants Miss Laura to 
| go into the movies!” 

“No,” laughed Mary. “That’s just it. 
He saw Emma and Miss Laura at the 
beach one afternoon. And you know 
Miss Laura never wears any makeup 
and her clothes are just a little old- 
fashioned—” Mary paused to catch her 
breath— “and he said afterward that he 


| found out she 


| her 


was so dumbfounded to see one woman 
still looking like the Lord made her that 
he struck up a conversation with them. 
“And then he came to Emma’s house 
Miss Laura, and when he 
sewed and had made all 
clothes he up and asked her 
to marry him. He said she was absolutely 
unique, and it would be a relief to come 
home at night and look at a real woman 
after seeing Hollywood beauties all day. 
“And Emma says Miss Laura is very 


to call on 


own 


calm about the whole thing, and even 
talks back to him sometimes. Imagine—” 


Mary shook her head unbelievingly, “talk- 
ing back to a millionaire!” 

“Tt does a man good to be contradicted 
said Ma comfortably, 


has plenty of people 


once in a while,” 
“and I reckon he 
to agree with him.” 

“You know,” said Mary thoughtfully, 
“Miss Laura’s been like woman 
since that night you captured the 
man thought was a ghost. I 
there’s some kind of psychology to it— 
it made her get over being timid about 
other things.” 

“I don’t know about psychology,” 
chuckled Ma, “but I reckon it’s the first 
time whaling a ghost with a skillet ever 
brought anybody back to life.” 


new 
ever 


she guess 
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The church's finances were low; 
Said young Mrs. Wilbur, “I know— 
Let’s hold a bake-sale; 
It surely can’t fail 
To help our church treasury grow!” 
* 
With MACA-made loaves, row on Tow, 
They made lots of money, and so, 
“That MACA,” they said, 
**Makes marvelous bread, 
And also, it helps us raise dough!” 





Maca YEAST acts fast and keeps with- 
out refrigeration. Get a supply from your 
grocer today, and keep it handy on your 
pantry shelf. Use it as you would any other 
fresh yeast, and see how it gives home 
bakings that grand old-fashioned flavor 
that everyone loves. Remember: Every 
package is dated for your protection! 

















EARN EXTRA CASH DAILY! 
= dope y to make money . Friends others 
& ly order besuetfal big- value C ee 
ards with sender's nape for only $1. You 


e big cast cash 5 peatee.. ty Bnet neelling line 


Persona y ee asCards, - { Station- 
ery an x ssortments. >» experience 
[Yo VSEES DE nocded. Write for FREE Personal Samples: 


also_request 21 Card Asst. on approval, 
PHILLIPS CARD COMPANY 


WITH NAME 
110 Hunt Street Newton, Mass. 











FOR 


® UMMER 
TEETHING 


XPERIENCED Mothers know that 

summer teething must not be 
trifled with—that summer upsets due 
to teething may seriously interfere 
with Baby’s progress. 





Relieve your Baby’s teething pains 
this summer by rubbing on Dr. Hand’s 
Teething Lotion—the actual prescrip- 
tion of a famous Baby specialist. It 
is effective and economical, and has 
been used and recommended by mil- 
lions of Mothers. Your druggist has it. 


Buy Dr.Hand’s from your druggist today 
Just rub it on the gums 


DR.HAND'’S 


B TEETHING LOTION 
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LADY, SPARE 
THAT TABLE! 


EMONADE, iced tea, or ginger ale are 
refreshing on a hot day, but what wet 
marks the glasses leave on the table tops 


The most popular cookies 


to the despair of the housekeeper! To 

prevent this, let your crochet hook pro- i 

vide you with some table savers. The mn r | 

little Good Luck coasters in the case ever a e: 

would also make a much appreciated 

gift or prize. No. 1989 is in white with TOL L HO TAY 3 COOKIES 


an edge of green, red, blue, gold, rose, 


orchid or black, as you prefer. 







Folks never seem to get enough of these famous cookies. That's 
because there’s a delicious surprise in every bite ...a morsel of 
I hi 
whole, rich semi-sweet chocolate. The recipe came from The Toll 
House, a renowned New England Inn. It calls for Nestle’s Semi- 
Sweet Chocolate, the kind that doesn’t melt after the baking. 
Bake your family a batch of these famous cookies. They'll be 
prouder than ever of your cooking. Look for the yellow-w rapped 
packages of Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate at your dealers. The 
Toll House Cookie Recipe is on 
every one. 


















SEND FOR FREE RECIPE BOOKLET 





Little muffs for glasses are found in 
No. 1996. Crocheted flowers, not at all 
dificult to make, decorate the tops in 
one The set below is more sedate but 


I Semi-Sweet Chocolate Dept. 
50 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


i Please send me FREE your Nestle’s 
' Semi-Sweet Chocolate Recipe Booklet. 


Now packed 
both in bars and 
in bags of “Mor- 
sels” that are just 


set. the right size for 




















attractive in different colors combined Toll House Cook- 
. ies. Either package Name 
with white. 7 full ozs. 
The colors obtainable in No. 1996 are A ~ Address 
either a combination of the bright fiesta e. 7 x‘ City State 


f \ 





colors—red, green, blue and gold—or of 
the pastels—rose, blue, green and ivory. 





How to make smoother 
ICE CREAM with Jess cream 











Material and directions for crochet work 25c 
each. State article and color desired. Send to 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, Dept. H, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





STOPPED In A Jiffy 


Relieve itching of eczema, pimples, 
athlete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes 
and other skin troubles. Use jing 
antiseptic D.D.D. Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes irritation and 
stops itching quickly. 35c trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 
druggist today for D.D.D. Prescription, 















Sell, arf | CHRISTMAS CARDS S| 


Extra Cash for You 


Amazing bargain! Fast, easy seller. 60 beautiful Christmas 
Cards w with customer’s name imprinted only $1. Others low 
as 60 for $1. Big | values bring ‘ou quick « earnings. 


Shristmas ings. Mecy 
FREE SAMPLES &"™ 


pings, Svervdas Cards. Start earning 
at once. Write today for FREE Selling Outfit. 


General Card Co., 400 S. Peoria St., Dept. A-725, Chicago, If. 

























Here's the economical way to make 
smooth creamy ice cream in hand 
freezers— with less cream. Just use 
“Junket” RENNET TABLETS. So 
easy ... no eggs, no cooking. Easily 
digestible. Recipes in package. Order 
from your grocer or druggist today. 


>» JUNKET 
RENNET TABLETS 


“=== FREE TRIAL OFFER == 
‘THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,"’ Dept. 238 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 

Little Faille, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 

“Junxer’’ Renwer Tascets and Recipe Book te 
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Automatic’ Oil Heat That 


CIRCULATES 
and RADIATES! 





See How America’s Largest-Selling Oil 
Heater Gives You Warm Floors — Plus 
“Hot Stove” Radiance — Close-up! 


Here’s the nation’s favorite oil heater— 
the popular Coleman that circulates and 
radvates, both! ...Gives warm floors and 
steady temperatures in one to four rooms! 
No other oil heater can match its low-cost, 
low-draft efficiency! Perfect for small 
homes, stores, service stations, etc.! 

*Automatic Controls Save Time, Money! 
Complete with automatic fuel and draft 
controls; high efficiency Coleman burner; 
low-flame fuel saver; beautiful stream- 
lined grille cabinet. 30, 000 B.T.U. output 
per hour! With New Coleman Blower, 


only $49.90. See your Coleman dealer now! 


FREE! Mail postcard for FREE ‘‘Hot News” folders, 
and name of nearest dealer! Mail to nearest office. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO., Dept. FJ-919 
Chicage, lil. 


Wichita, Kaas. Philadelphia, Pa. Les Angeles, Callf. 


(1919) 









“Keep Warmer This Winter” 


% », CALLOUSES 


BURNING or TENDERNESS on 
BOTTOM of your FEET 


Doctor’s New Quicker Relief! 


/ Get New Super-Soft Dr.Scholl’s Zino- 

pete. if you have painful callouses, 
j urning or tenderness on bottom of 
/ your feet. They give quick relief; 
soothe, cushion, protect the sensitive 
area. 630% softer than before! Sepa- 
rate Medscationsincluded for remov- 
ing callouses. Cost but a trifle. 








HE WAY 
| FEES ONEY 


SELL PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
The line that offers yalue and Poiders. Show 98 Per- 
sonally Saprinted Christmas 6 exclusive 
series, low 3) with name, Extra earnings 
with new 4% 4 Aa ONDER B BOX Assortment of 
21 Christmas Folders $1. Cost you 50c. Can be im- 
rinted. 8 + assortments. “"DeLaxe 
’ersonal Christmas Cards. Write which 
lines interest you. ples on approval. 
JANES ART STUDIOS, Inc. 
764 Anson Place Rochester, N.Y, 
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MADE-A THOME 
Kool- Aid 
WILL 


OPEN MEETING 
SC AAA ASS TS 


THINK AND WORK e Thanks for the 
beautiful front page cover of July Farm 
Journal. 

Our idealists, illusionists, and leaders of 
this country cannot save America by force, 
and make the whole world safe for democracy 
again. This is a big order for 130 million 
Americans to pay for. Let us think and work 
to preserve the ideals the picture on the front 
cover of July Farm Journal stands for. 


Englishtown, N. J. Ogule Brothers 


FARM PRIORITY e We 


helping Hitler every way we can. 


certainly are 





Every | 


strike and every other delay means that Hitler | 
is gaining that much equipment on the U. S. | 


and England. 

We do not need to guess very much when 
we stop and think that nearly all strikes 
have been where there have been government 
orders. 

Farmers need equipment and 
Many of these things are not 
due to strikes and shortage of steel. 
equipment needs priority almost as 


repairs. 
available 
Farm 
much 


| aS munitions. 


Bellefonte, Pa. 


of the 


E. J. Gentzel 


MORE COMING e Enclosed find ten 
cents in stamps for which please send me 
another copy of the Farm Journal for June. 
I just sent my copy to the editor of the 
Columbus Citizen, with a request to give 
us some editorials on the subject of Tax- 
payers Leagues, according to the article in 
the Farm Journal, which showed what the 
people did out in the rotten state of Colorado. 
Ohio is just as bad, if not worse. I wish you 
would give us some good strong editorials 
and articles on that subject. If Taxpayers 
Leagues were organized everywhere, like the 
vigilance committees of other days, political 








corruption could be broken up and this old | 


saved from wrack and ruin, 
So kindly give 


nation could be 
where it is drifting rapidly. 
us some more. 

Ohio R. S. Walker 


Zanesville, 


mistake you 
“Good Neigh- 


MISTAKE e Another serious 
make is in your attitude on the 
bor” policy. 

Would you have us abandon the Monroe 
Doctrine and throw all of South and Central 
America into the hands of the Axis? Would 
you thereby deprive millions of loyal citizens 
United States of an opportunity to 
have good beef or mutton on their 
tables once in a while? 

It is time for editors and everybody to get 
some realism into their thinking. With beef- 
steak selling in our retail stores at from thirty 


some 


to forty cents a pound, none but those with 


fancy incomes can afford to buy it. Let’s 


| realize that if we don’t buy Argentine prod- 


ucts, they can’t buy in this country. 
Spencer, Ind. W. H. Edwards 
Very realistic editors ask: What farm 
products will Argentina buy from U.S.? 
Whether U.S. or Argentine farmers do 
and will buy most from U.S. industry? 
Whether cattle are too high?—Ed. 


AS INDIVIDUALS e With all the many 
natural resources right here in America, why 
can’t we help ourselves by “buying Ameri- 
can”? Some will argue that prices on Ameri- 
can-made products are higher. That, too, will 
be remedied in time. With science being so 
far advanced, most anything we desire can be 
duplicated and improved. Herbs, usually im- 
ported, can be grown here, giving our farm- 
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pt FAMILY SIZE 
7 ©6PACKAGE 


At 
Grocers 


a a 
Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is hot and sultry; if heat, 
dust and general mugginess make you wheeze 
and choke as if each gasp for breath was the 
very last; if restful sleep is impossible because 
of the struggle to breathe; if you feel the dis- 
ease is slowly wearing your life away, don't 
fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for a life- 
time and tried everything you could learn 
of without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send 
today for this free trial. It will cost you 
nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co. 
462 Niagara St., 





175-H Frontier Bidg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or pic- 
ture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you enclose 
this ad with 10c for handling and return 
mailing. Information on hand tinting in 
natural colors sent immediately, Your orig- 
inal returned with your free enlargement. 
Send it today. 

Geppert Studios, Dep? 455, Des Moines, lowa 





















HAY FEVER 
MINIATURE RESPIRATOR ¢: ol 


New DUPOR No. | keeps irritating POLLENS, and 
NUISANCE DUSTS out of nose. Convenient does 
not interfere with eating, sleeping, smoking, talking 

all you need do is breathe through nose as nature 
intended. Wear while sweeping, ‘dusting. cleaning; 
Farmers use for grain dusts; Industries use for nuisance 
dusts, lint, etc. Weight 1 ounce. Literature FREE! 


H.S. COVER Dept.F South Bend, Ind. 
PIONEER RESPIRATOR DESIGNER SINCE 1894 
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CAR 23! GO TO A GROCERY 
STORE AND GET SANI-FLUSH TO 


CLEAN OUT THAT RADIATOR! 














radiator OVETN og 


A clogged May even Jee 
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vice sti tct ON * 
enough. 
Can t he yl find 


MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood,it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 
Doan’s Pills. 


Make Money wirh & 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Give bigger value— make bigger profits. Show 
smart Persona! Christmas Cards with name 50 
for $1. New 21-card ‘*Dollar King*’ Azsort- 
ment amazing seller. Also Religious hings, 
Gift Wrappings, Everyday Cards. No qe 
ence neéded. Samples on approval. Write. 
CHAS. C. SCHWER CO. 

Dept. B-23 Westfield, Mass. 


LEAF e_ = in 12 Weeks in Shopsof Coyne 
LEARN city. — Learn by Doing — many earn 
while learning. Free oneermens 









e service after sreduation. ies don't n ae 
vanced education. Send for ew Free 
and SBS POTION AFTER GRADUATION™ PLAN: 
H. C. Lewis, President, COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 South Paulina Street, Dept. Ci-33, Chicago, til. 








and FARMER’S WIFE 


ers an opportunity to put idle acres to work | 


again. 
Is there any way in which we, as individ- 
uals, can help America be first? 


White Oaks Farm Helen B. Haaland 
Southbury, Conn. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD ¢ Many people 
seem to forget that times have changed since 
Washington gave his historic advice to avoid 
foreign entanglements. All over the world 
the democratic form of government, for which 
Washington fought, is in danger. How can 
anyone imagine that if he were alive today 
he would not want us to take our rightful 
place as one of Democracy’s leading defend- 
ers? The advice he gave us was for the 
kindergarten stage of our national growth. 
But we are now college graduates ready to 
do our part in the work of making the whole 
world a better place in which to live. 

Melrose Star Route Evelyn Bowen 


Roseburg, Oregon 


All over the world is a lot of territory 
in which to defend democracy. Shall we 
fight everywhere ?—Fd. 





HIGH FARMING AT 
ELMWoOOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
I was sorry that I could not do any- 
thing for the gentleman in Chattanooga 
in the matter of the termites. As I wrote 
you, I do not think his trouble is termites 
at all, or at least not the dry-wood kind 
I am familiar with. 

If he has “flying ants” he may or may not 
have termites somewhere in the house. They 
may be ants. But any bug in his pine floors 
that makes a pile of sawdust and leaves an 
opening into the wood from outside is cer- 
tainly not a termite. I judge it is some 
kind of wood-boring beetle. 

It was kind of pleasant to know that you 
had letters from readers who noticed that 
there was no Elmwood letter last month. It 
surprises me sometimes that anybody finds 





these letters worth reading, as all 1 do is | 


write down what I happen to be doing or 
thinking about at the time, without any 
literary frills. When Judge Biggle was writ- 
ing them he used to put in philosophy and 
things like that, which are entirely beyond 
me. He was a remarkable man. 

By the way, I can hardly believe I have 
myself been writing the Elmwood letter nearly 
twenty years. The first one I wrote, because 
the Biggles were in Florida, was for your 
issue for May, 1922. 


That is a long time, | 


and I bet I must have written a lot of non- | 


sense at one time or another, without realiz- 
ing it. 

Letting me off last month, however, was 
a real favor. We were in the middle of the 
spring rush, and I needed every minute I 
could spare for farm work. 

After our very dry April and May, June 
gave us considerable rain, but spread around 


so it allowed us to work pretty regularly. | 
The last week has been dry again, but pota- | 


toes and the other crops look all right. 

We had very few cherries this year, but 
a great lot of tent caterpillars. I had the 
kids working on the caterpillars—that is, 
Tim Junior and Smith’s oldest boy—and 
they cleaned out a lot of them. But of 
course those in forty-foot trees were out of 
their reach. 

I wanted to say something about Hitler and 
Stalin, but this letter is too long already. 
Yours for fewer caterpillars and dictators, 


Tim Webb 
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The African rhinoceros is doubly pro- 
tected by formidable horns and thick 
plates of hide, hinged at the joints. 





Pod 











Wheeling 


Channe ING 


Made of COP-R-LOY, extra heavy zinc-coated, 
Wheeling Super Channeldrain Roofing offers 
maximum protection against wear. COP-R-LOY 
is the famous rust-resisting alloy, originated by 
Wheeling, that adds extra years of service to the 
productsin which itisused.Wheeling Super Chan- 
neldrain has patented features that offer unequal- 
led protection against leaks. Thetwo-ridge design 
wit deepemergency drainchannel andimproved 
end laps with tight edges, puts anend to nn 
troubles. Super Channeldrain is easy to apply. 


It Drains 


rain 


26. u 6 fe" OFF 
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COP-R-LOY 


ao ua on 


FARM FENCE 


A fence is only as good as the wire that goes into 
it and the zénc coating that protects it. Every wire 
in Wheeling Farm Fence is genuine rust-resistin 
COP-R-LOY.The galvanizing, applied by W heel- 
ing’s bot process, is fused to the wire, with Zinc 
Iron Alloy nextto anda part of the metal and Pure 
Zinc to the weather. W heeling has led in perfect- 
ing zinc-coating processes for 50 years. 

Ask for Wheeling SuperChanneldrain Roofing 
and COP-R-LOY Farm Fence. Each is doubly pro- 
tected to give you better and longer service! 
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\Wheeling 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 


WHEELING WEST vin 
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JUST 
HOW IMPORTANT 
IS AN 


Armour 


Refrigerator 


Car? 








— 





VITAL PHASE of Armour 

Service is the Armour Distri- 
bution System. 
That is the miles-long fleet of re- 
frigerator cars and trucks that carry 
Armour products to Branch Houses 
and other distributors all across the 
land. 
Its function is to quickly and eco- 
nomically provide America with fine 
meats .. . to protect all their fresh- 
ness, flavor and tenderness . . . to 
maintain their uniform quality at 
all times. 
Without this distribution system it 
would be virtually impossible to sup- 
ply the Nation’s requirements for 
meats like Armour’s Star Beef and 
Lamb, Bacon and Ham. 
And more important to you, the 
daily cash market which Armour 
maintains for the Livestock Raiser 
would dwindle until it had almost 
ceased to exist. 
That is why every Armour refrig- 
erator car and truck is of prime im- 
portance to your daily welfare. For 
these efficient, fast carriers are links 
between you and the farthest mar- 
kets for your goods. 


| nn 


PRESIDENT 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Armour and Company stands for 
adequate preparedness for na- 
tional defense and for the pres- 
ervation of our free institutions 
under the Constitution. 


San 
San 
On e S ete) i Fleas 
Aphids 

Bedbugs 


Flea Killer 
Crab Lice 


Ask for f 
2540 / do soskice 











FLEAS 
DUST ON ONE SPOT @ O-S Co., Elkridge, Md. 


| FRUIT 


MOSTLY Fire blight holds no terror 
APPLES for a new apple variety, 
called Brilliant, developed 
| after ten years of experimentation by the 
North Louisiana Experiment Station. 





Use of hormones on apples gave sat- 
isfaction in Niagara county, New York, 
last fall. J. Carl Ward, who harvested 
13,000 bushels of the “finest McIntosh we 
have ever grown,” says the hormone spray 
made the Mac’s stick to the tree until 
ripe. Another Niagara county grower who 
used the hormone spray on McIntosh is 
Art Broeker. He and his neighbors were 
surprised at the high color apples had 


after staying on trees a few days longer. | 
i 


Year-round apples are now a reality, 
modified air storage 
room airtight, amounts of oxy- 
gen and carbon dioxide maintained at 
definite levels, and temperature is kept at 
40° F. or lower). Apples stored this way 
by New York growers last fall came out 
of storage in late spring and summer as 
crisp and juicy as October specimens. 


due to the use of 
(storage 


BOYSENBERRY = Boysenberry has 
been under obser- 
vation at the Ohio Experiment Station 
1935. Leon Havis says of it: 


ever since 








“Well suited for canning and freezing; | 


not a good shipping berry; desirable for 


| home garden; 
pies. Ten or 12 plants should furnish 
enough fruit for average size families. 


Local demand determines whether grower 
should grow and protect the crop (some 


winter protection is usually needed in 
Ohio) for local markets or roadside 
stand.” 

HARDY _ Fruit tree losses still pile 
STOCKS up as a result of that his- 


tory-making 1940 Armistice 
Day storm. 
in spring; others died after obeying the 
growth impulse of spring and early sum- 
mer. Cherry trees bloomed and bore fruit, 
even though their inner bark was dead. 
Among the casualties was the original 
tree of Delicious apple, 
triangular pen on the old Jesse Hiatt 
place near Winterset, Iowa. New shoots | 
are springing up from the stump (it was 
a seedling) and William Landis, owner of 
the farm, will try to bring one along. 
Bright spot for apple growers in the 
picture of storm losses is in Bob Clark’s 
Apple Grove orchards, near Mitchellville, 
Iowa. Losses there were trifling compared 
| with those in other orchards, because for 
years Hibernal has been used as a hardy 
stock for top-worked Golden Delicious, 
| Jonathan Delicious and other varieties. 
Very few of the Apple Grove trees are on 
their own trunks. Commercial nurseries 
handling hardy stock trees will, no doubt, 
have increased demand for planting in the 
| area where the storm caused losses. 


excellent for dessert and | 


Do You Grow 
Garden Sage? 


We want to get in touch with 
farm families and truck growers 
who will have either small or large 
quantities of shade cured garden 
sage for sale. 

Write us today and send one or 
two leaves as a sample of the kind 
you grow, and let us know how 
many pounds you will have this 
year. 

We want to buy good quality 
shade cured sage that is clean and 
free from mold. We will furnish 
shipping bags and allow cost of 
sending the sage to Chicago. 

This is an opportunity to sell for 
cash all of the sage you will have. 
Write us today and we will send 
full details and prices by return 
mail. Address Morton Salt Com- 
pany, Dept. S., 310 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











©, QW? 
- SILO FILLER 
‘| HAY CUTTER 





or 
“GEHL 


By all odds, the best buy is the agag up-to-the- 
t 


minute, cost-cutting Gehl. Excels in light running, 
clean cutting at low speed. Saves time and work. 
Special hay feeder cuts hay into mow with 
hay fork speed. Saves half the storage space. Cattle 
clean it all up—no waste. Efficient blower can’t 
clog. Fills highest silos at low speed.. 
All steel construction, unbreak- 
able flywheel, enclosed gears. 
Fills silo, cuts hay into mow, 
makes grass silage. 
Send for 
FREE CATALOG 
and name of 
nearest dealer 
Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co. 
447 Water St. 
West Bend, Wis. 






















| 3GT® FREE BEAUTY BOOKLET 


Some trees failed to leaf out | 


| 
| 


Pepi: | last half century. 
fenced inside a | 





ag tells a delightful story about Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream. More than just a freckle cream 
-« « makes skin lighter . . it’s 

texture softer . . smoother. 
Over 32,000,000 jars 

















have been pur- 
chased at drug 
and cosmetic 


counters in the 


A postal card 
brings this inter- 
esting story to you. 


THE STILLMAN CO. 
Dept. C-2, AURORA, ILL. 


Stillman’s PRES 


bia KILL ALL FLIES 









Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies, 
Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot spill— Will 
not soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season. 20c at all dealers, 
Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 
b Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Quick Sell Christmas Cards 
Way to slows values! Nameron Chr Christmas 
MAKE Seiaerinae bea. 
MONEY Prone pow th 5 makers’ ¢ ‘lft io 
CHILTON GREETINGS, 147 Essex st., Sept. Gab, besten, Mass. 
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Felt pad (C) helps 
relieve pain byre- 
movingpressure, 
Medication (D) 
acts on corn, 











F YOU suffer from corns, 

you should know about this 
sensible treatment that has 
quickly relieved pain and 
effectively removed the im- 
bedded “‘cores’’ of corns for millions of people 

Blue-Jay Corn Plasters. They actually work 
while you walk in comfort. Get Blue-Jay today. 
They cost very little—only a few cents 
to treat each corn—at all drug 
counters, 
*Stubborn cases may require more than one application 


BAUER E CORN 
BLACK a PLASTERS 


In afew dayscorn 


is gently loosened 
soit may be easily 
removed.* 
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MAY BE PREVENTED 
AND RELIEVED 
i WITH THE AID OF 


Mothersill's 


SEASICK REMEDY 


in CAR-SICK? 





FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


NEW CASH FROM HAYSEED 
(Continued from'page 16) 


in with other farm enterprises when you 
visit individual farms. Let’s make a few 
flying farm calls: 

On Pabst Farms (Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin) last year 80 acres of bluegrass 
were permitted to go to seed and 10,000 
pounds of rough seed combined during 
July. Entire cost of harvesting was $235. 
This cost was separated as follows: Har- 
vester cost, $1.01 per hour; tractor cost, 
40 cents per hour; man operator, 40 cents 
per hour; total harvesting cost per hour 
per outfit, $1.81. 

After drying for approximately 30 
days, the seed was recleaned on the farm 
by again running it through the combine. 
This reduced the 10,000 pounds to 6,500. 
Before marketing, the seed was cleaned 
by a commercial firm that has complete 
cleaning equipment, at a cost of $135 
($2 a hundred pounds). This reduced the 
total amount of seed to 5,300 pounds. 
Says farm manager William Doyle: 

“After final cleaning the seed weighed 
21 pounds to the bushel, and was sold at 
16 cents a pound to a Milwaukee seed 
buyer. Germination test was 90%, where- 
as 80% is regarded as acceptable by the 
average seed buyer. Total proceeds of 
sale of seed was $853.28. Total cost of 
harvesting and cleaning was $360. De- 
ducted from proceeds, this left a net 
profit of $493.28. After the field was 
harvested, it was used for pasture for 
85 head of dairy cattle from July until 


‘ 99 
| winter. 


Wide Range of Seed Crops 
Quite a few farmers who never harvested 


| grass seed before have been doing so 
| since they started using small combines. 
Some of them have increased their acre- 


age of seed crops. Thus, Frank Hulen, 


| Crestview, Tennessee, harvested seed from 








ten acres of crimson clover and 15 acres 
of lespedeza (both for seed) along with 
95 acres of small grain. Clyde Wilks, 
Fayetteville, Tennessee, harvested seed 
from 35 acres of crimson clover, eight 
acres of rye grass and 15 acres of les- 
pedeza along with 65 acres of small grain. 
W. H. Sharp, Elizabethtown, Tennessee, 
combined 14,280 pounds of lespedeza seed 
and 800 pounds of rye grass seed—only 
1,700 of small grain. Says Clifford Lit- 
ton, Altona, Illinois: “I never bothered 
much with clover until I got a combine, 
and now I find it profitable to harvest.” 

Theodore Kramer, Jr., Round Prairie, 
Minnesota, who harvests reed canary 
grass seed with his combine, says: “It is 
extra income you couldn’t get any other 
way. John Cole. Verndale, Minnesota, 
harvests alfalfa seed—fall and spring. 
Says he: “I’ve harvested 50 pounds of 
seed to the acre from alfalfa that was so 
short and thin it would have been im- 
possible to get it in any other way. One 
field was left in fall because it was too 

(Continued on page 53) 

















Relieve 


LAMENESS #4 


Keep horse at WORK 





@ For lameness, swellings, 
puffs and bruises, farm- 
ers know there’s nothing 
so good as Absorbine. 
Many leading veterin- 
aries have used Absorbine 
for over 40 years. 
That’s because Absor- 
bine brings fast relief. 

Used as soon as lameness 
is noticed, Absorbine 
speeds the flow of blood 
to the injury to help carry 
off the congestion. It often brings swellings 
down in a few hours! 

@ Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but of proven 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, 
collar gall and similar congestive troubles. It 
never blisters or removes hair. $2.50 for a 
LONG-LASTING BOTTLE. At all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Use ABSORBINE 


ATTENTION! ) 


ITCHING SKIN 
SUFFERERS 


Don't give up! Try soothing Resinol 
for the itching, burning torment of 
eczema or local irritation. For 45 
years it has given comfort to many 
sufferers and it’s ready to help you. 


Buy and try it today. For free sample write 
Resinol, F)-4, Baltimore, Md. 
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Seymour Saves You Money 
at These New LOW Prices 


Order direct from this advertisement. We pay postage 
and ship C.O.D. Non- eened Pullets Cockereto 


Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 200 


Reds, Wh. Wyans ; Buff Orps $6. 50 $8. 25 $6. 50 
Big English White, Brown $6.50 $12.45 $2.25 


Leghorns, Anconas 
Heavies (no sex guarantee) $4.95; Seconds $3.75. 
SEYMOUR HATCHERY. Box 47, Seymour, Indiana 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


200-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets 


Baby Cockerels 


per 100 





4 Weeks Old Pullets 
. 


per 100 














FREE CATALOG 
RICE LEGHORN FARM 


Box 2-G Green Ridge. Missouri 


of BOOTH CHICKS 








CHED 


ATER PROFITS get our 


f America’s finest 


SEXED For — EGGS and GRE 
big money making strains. From one « 


and 
ee poultry breeding institutions. $1 per 
100 books order. FREE CATALOG, 


7 0 
BOOTH FARMS, box 405-# Clinton, Mo. 


‘CHICKS*30 Days Trial 
[SEXED 


quarantee Money Bin unded on any chicks 
not true to breed. No need to take chances 
You get 30 daye to make eure chicke are ne 
Male or pullet onions furnished 
Approved 





represented 
Low prices. / 
Buving plan. ARGAIN PRICES & CHICK MANUAL "FREE. 

MmissouRt state HATCHERY, Box 806, BUTLER. MO. 


we-do-it -with-s-q-u-a-b-s 
Rai<ed in ONLY 25 DAYS. Why breed small-profit poultry when 
luxury markets want all you can ship? New book tells how: per- 


sonal detailed accounts of large profits. Write post- 
card. ask for FREE 1941 modern poultry money book 
RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 


NOTICE: Unless otherwise stated, buyer of tratned hunting 
dogs pays express charges both ways on dogs returned for 
refund of purchase price, and returns must be made wtthin 
pertod spectfied. 


COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT AND, 
-ombination Hunting Hounds — shipped for trial 
Write for free literature showing pictures and breed- 
ing. State dog interested. KENTUCKY 
COONHOUND KENNEL, 


RABBIT HOUNDS—Have 8 completely trained rabbit 
hounds. All day hunters, real strikers, div ers till finish 
Not gun-man shy. Trail on snow. Heal thy. $15.00 each, 
25.00 pair, 10 days’ trial. Reference, pictures 5 
Beagle Rabbit Hounds. T. Clifton Doran, Murray, Ky. 
it 54 BUYS 2-YEAR-OLD FULL BLOODED COON- 
UND. Have several hunted last season, treeing 
aie shipped COD or will furnish free description 
Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky 


BEAUTIFUL SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES. E nglish 
re Spayed females. Natural heelers. Express 
1 repaid. Literature free—pictures 10c. 

Sunset Kennels, Solomon, Kansas. 
COON HUNTERS—Offer 3%-year-old Male Coon- 
hounds. Completely trained. Absolutely broken. Sure 
tree barkers, stay. $15.00, 20 days. Reference, pictures 
3 trained bitches. T. Doran, Murray, Ky 


WILL SELL my Redbone-Bluetick bred Coonhounds. 
4 years, guaranteed best. $15.00 each. Twenty days’ 
trial Picture. N. Ryan, |, Murray, Ky. 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PU PPIES. Best Farm and 
Watch Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture and 
prices. __ Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. _ 
8ST. BERNARDS —all breeds—details free!! Book 104 
photos and Geeeripions recognized breeds 25c. 

Royal Kennels, #90, Chazy, N.Y. 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason- 
able. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 


FARMS 


Investigate opportunities in’ Min- 
northern Idaho, Washington, 
Dun- 


varieties. Easy 


























Paducah, Kentucky 















































FARMS-RANCHES! 
nesota, Dakotas, Montana, 





Oregon. For information and land lists write E. B 

can, Dept. 828, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. — a 
87 ACRES, ALL EQUIPPED; Lake, Iil-rm. dwelling, 
barn 44x48; village half mile, hour fine city; team, 12 


cattle, tools and crops included at $2300, terms; pg. 23 big 
Free catalog 1250 bargains many States. 

Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave., New York C ity. 
GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
crops favorable ‘climate. 











Write for literature and lists 
ow as TN farms for sale. Specify state. 

0 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. _ 

600 


anaes: 8 LAKE REGION, near Brainerd. 
acres, complete buildings, pine grove, spring, brook. 
Practical dairy, stock, poultry farm or country estate. 
Walter Schultz, 1246 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


40 troy White River, unimproved poultry 
land; $190; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and eeepeere. 
rabbard. $36 Grossman Bidg., Kansas City, 
WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sais aa or 
trade. Details free. 
Real Estate Salesman, 














Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. 



















as CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE » 


Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $7.00 an agate line, 
$98.00 an inch, minimum, 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 
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300,000 Chix Weekly should 
Barred, Buff and 
Silver Laced and 


ATZ'S FAMOUS CHIX 
enable us to give you prompt Service 
White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, Big English White Leghorns, Brown 
and Buff Leghorns, White Buff and Black Minorcas 
Prices are always right. We urge you to get our prices and 
catalogue in colors before buying. All Matured Stock 
Blood-tested. We guarantee you 100% live delivery and 
pay Postage, also carry a Livability Guarantee. We spe- 
cialize in day-old Pullets and Cockerels 

Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept. 15, Huntingburg, Ind. 


FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT: White, Barred, Buff 
Rocks, 8. C. Reds, White -Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
$6.50—100; Pullets $8.25; Cockerels $6.50; English 
White, Brown Leghorns $6.50—100; Pullets $12.50; 
Cockerels $2.45. White Giants $7.95—100; New Hamp- 
shires, ¢ ‘olumbian and Silver Laced W yandottes, Rhoc 
Island Whites $7.45 300. Special Assorted, all heavies 
$5.75— 100; Seconds $3.75. We pay postage and guarantee 
live delivery. Catalog Free 

Salem Hatchery, Box 10-C, Salem, Indiana 


D AV Isc HIC KS for immediate delivery. ‘Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
$6.45—100; Pullets $7.95. Big English White and Brown 
Leghorns $6.45—100; Pullets $12.45 New Hampshires, 
Columbian, Silver Laced Wyandottes $ 5—100; Pullets 
$9.95. White, Buff, Black Minorcas $6.75—100; Pullets 
$12.95. White Giants, Brahmas $8.95—100. Heavy 
Cockerels $6.45—100; Light Cockerels $2.50; Heavy 
Mixed $5.75 

Davis P tat J Farm, Route 17, Ramsey 


STOUFFER'S BLOODTESTED WHIT 
BUFF LEG HORNS. Anconas $5.95 P ullets $12 90: 
Minorca-Leghorns $10.00. Pullets $16.00. Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons $6.45 


Cockerels $7.95. Pullets 
$8.45. Heavy Assorted $5.95. Lights $4.45. Postpaid 
Surplus $3.95 









Indiana. 


BROWN, 





Leghorn Cockerels $2.45 Collect. Prices 
subject to change 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 

CARNEY CUTS CHICK COSTS. Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons $6.50- 
100; Cockerels $6.45; Pullets $7.95. Big English White 
Leghorns $6.50-100; Pullets $11.95: Cockerels $2.45. 
Heavy Mixed $5.75; Light Mixed $4.95. We pay postage. 
Prompt abipmens 

arney Hatchery, 


IMME DIATE D 
Reds, 


Shelbyville, Ind 


_ Box 14-C, 


AVERY AA Grade Barred, 
W yandottes, Orpingtons $6.45 
Cockerels $6.45; Leghorns, Anconas 
$6.45—100; Pullets $12.45; Cockerels $2.45; Heavy 
Mixed $5.75—100; Assorted $4.95; Seconds $3.75. We 
pay postage Ship C.0.D 
Dubois County Hatchery, Box! 570-C, Huntingburg, Ind. 
PULLETS-HENS-HANSON’'S WORLD RECORD and 
Tom Barron Breeding—354 FEgg-Sired stock. Range 
grown. Only Michigan Breeder with new Eamesway Cull- 
ing Method Inspection Privilege, 100% live arrival. 
Warning — Reserve Now ‘‘AAAA" mating 40c up. Cata- 
log Free 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304-F, Holland, Michigan 
STOUFFER'S FAMOUS AAAA CHICKS Headed with 
ROP Males. Immediate Delivery Prepaid. U. 8S. Ap- 
proved Bloodtested Flocks. Brown, White Leghorns: 
Anconas: Buff, Barred, White Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds; 
Orpingtons: Giants. Heavies Assorted $5.95. Lights 
Assorted $4.95. Leghorn Cockerels $1.95. Get our low 
prices Stouffer's Hatc hery, Lena, Illinois. 
RAISE Bagby ~< ‘*hampion 1 chic ks for real profits. Blood- 
tested, Approved Stock eekly hatches. Husky, Vig- 
orous Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Leghorns, $6.75 per 
hundred. Heavy Assorted, $5.90. Order direct from this 
advertisement 

Bagby Poultry Farm, 
CELONIAL SELLS MORE 





FOR 
Buff, White Rocks, 
100; Pullets $8.45: 








Box 308-H, Sedalia, Missouri. 
CHICKS than any other 
and service are right. 











hatchery because prices, quality 

Big Fall and Winter Hatches. Leading Breeds. U.S. Ap- 
proved. Big Type Strains. Catalog Free. Colonial Poul- 
try Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo., Florence, Colo., Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, Cullman, Ala., Marion, Ohio, W ichita, Kan. 
DEPENDABLE CHICKS, $3.95 per hundred up. 


Twenty breeds. Oldest Illinois-U. 8 Approved Hatchery, 
known for fair dealing. 

Chestnut Hatchery, Dept. C, ¢ chestnut, Illinois. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY English Strain .White Leg- 
horns, Barred, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, and high 
producing Blue Andalusians. Low summer prices. Write 

tz’ Hatchery, Box 9-C, Milltown, Indiana 


Se ae AP - -ROVED—Pullorum TF ested Clover Valley 
Chicks $5.40 up. Thousands weekly. Free Catalog. 


Clover Valley Poultry Farm , Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana. _ 
CHICKS OF 

















DISTINCTION. All popular breeds 
sexed or unsexed. Write for new low prices 
Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, New Albany, Indiana. 


PEAFOWL. Swans, Pheasants, Bantams, Yokohamas, 
Guineas, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Thirty varieties Pigeons 


Free Circular John Hass, Box 97, Bettendorf, Iowa. 











TURKEYS 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE, telling 
about the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys, so easy 
to raise, that lay at home with the chickens. Tells how 
and when you can start raising turkeys that will not droop, 
sleep and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten, from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results, all 
over the country. This interesting pamphlet of instruc- 
tive ‘‘turkey talk"’ is free to farmers. 
Burns W. Beall, Route 5, Cave City, Kentucky. 


LEADING TURKEY MAGAZINE. Devoted Exclu- 
sively to Turkey Raising. Explains newest methods. 
$1.00 a year. Three months’ trial 25c. 

Turkey World, Desk 36, Mount Morris, Ill. 














POULTRY SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


FLY ELECTROCUTORS—Cheaper than Spraying! 
Electrical Poultry Supplies; Parts for home-made brood- 
ers. Free Catalog! 
Lyon Electric Co., FJW, California. 


Dept San Diego, 





FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE RABBITS 


A Profitable Industry. Our Association Book of 64 pages 
gives all details—10c. A. Weygandt, Sect’y, 

American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Assn. 
Dept. D-8 Chicago, sttineis 
 & lear your place of rats 


2000 F E RRE TS. Get a ferret 
Send for book on care and 


Chase rabbits out of burrows 
working — Free 
Levi Farnsworth, 


SMALL CK 


Route 1-B, New London, Ohio. 
ST oc K M AG AZI NE A merica’s leading mag- 
afine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c 


Dept. B, Lamoni, Iowa. 








AGENTS WANTED 


—— —~ —~ 
DON'T BE A JOB HUNTER-—Start your own ‘business 
on our capital. No hard times; no layoffs; always your 
own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on 





credit. 200 home necessities — experience un- 
necessary to start. Wonderful opportunity to own 
leasant, profitable business back by world wide 


ndustry. Write 
Rawleigh's 


YOUR OWN GREET 
friends leading $1 Christmas 
Wrapping, Etching, Religious, 
50¢ a Experience unnecessary. 
Samples on approval 

Doehla, , Dept. 25-B, Fitchburg, 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Earn $2 an hour. Take orders 
galore from friends. 50 exquisite folders with name $1. 
—_ samples 25 designs. America’s fastest selling 21 


Dept. H-U-FJN, Freeport, Til. 
ING CARD BUSINESS. Show 
ecard assortment. Gift 
All Occasion boxes. Cost 
Special Offer. Bonus. 














Mass. 





Christmas folder box. Costs 50c. Sells $1. Request 
samples today. 
Sunshine Art, Dept. F, 115 Fulton St., New York City. 


MAKE extra money coals Sell 
Christmas cards for only $1.00. Fourteen Box Assort- 
ments 30c up. Odd cards 24%c each. Send for Free 
ae exclusive $1 line Personal Cards and Imprinted 
Stationery. Request $1 assortment on approval. New 
England Art Publishers, D-302, North Abington, Mass. 


50 Assorted Personal 





WOMEN WITH CARS totravel country districts taking 
orders for the lowest priced. easiest selling and most 
necessary farm proposition in the world. We give special 
individual training. Give age, and previous work done. 
Address, Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, Washington 
Square, Phila., Pa 

SELL 50 CHRISTMAS ¢ 
Four complete, sensational lines! 
Amazing values! Box assortments too Big 
Experience unnecessary. Samples Free. 

Noel Studios, 9 East 26th, Dept. ». H-24, New York City. 
WRITE FOR FREE FABRIC SAMPLES Amazing 
stainproof tablecloths. Clean with damp cloth. Require 
no ironing. Beautiful patterns. Look like linen—cost 
much less. Commissions big. Also complete dress line 

Melville Co., Dept. 2008, Cincinnati, O. 


GOLDEN MONEY-MAKING ORTUNITY. Sell 


‘ARDS with name for $1.00! 
37 sparkling designs! 
profits. 





OPPORTUNITY 
amazing value $1 Christmas assortments to friends. Up 
to 100% profit. 10 different boxes costing 25c up. 62 
Personals Experience unnecessary. Special Offer 
Samples on approval 
Bluebird, Dept. 65-B, Fitchburg, Mass. 
=NTS: Smash go ices! Santos Coffee 12c Ib. 4-02. 
Vanilla 8 4c. Razor Blades 10 for 8c. 100 Sticks Chew- 
ing Gum 12¢. 150 other Bargains. Premiums. Experi- 
ence Unnecessary. 
Carnation Company, FR-3, St. Louis, Mo. 
STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man wanted 
to call on farmers. No experience or capital required. 
Pleasant work. Home every night. Big Money every 
day. Wonderful new propestsion. Particulars free. 
Write McNess , Dept. 451, Freeport, Illinois. 
AT LAST! An eave fire extinguisher selling for just 
$1.50. Big Opportunity. Exclusive territory. Everyone a 
prospect. Rush half dollar for complete sample and 
money-making plans. 
Flashout, Box 729, Littleton, Colorado. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
suits to friends. No canvassers. Partial Payment Plan 
Up to $12 in a day. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
demonstrating equipment, actual samples Free. 
Progress Tailoring, Dept. W-289, 500 Throop, Chicago. 
CALL ON FRIENDS with sensational lowest priced 
Personal Christmas Cards, Stationery. Names im- 
printed. Also big-value 21 ¢ ‘ard $1.00 Assortment. P- rofit, 
50c. Experience unnecessary. yoy on approval. 
Wallace Brown, Dept. B-26, 225 Fifth Ave., Ave., NewsY ork. 
WE PAY YOU $85 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 distinctive 
assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. Sell $1. You 
make 50c. Free Samples 
Cheerful Card Co., , White Plains, N. Y. 
SPECIAL WORK FOR WORE oN. Demonstrate lovely 
dresses in your home. Earn to $18.00 weekly, get own 
dresses free. No investment. Give age. dress size. 
Fashion Frocks, Desk 22091, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SELL NYLON HOSIERY With Famous Snag-Pro- 
tected silk hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. 
Write fully for anmeate silk stocking. 
American Mills, Dept. A-37, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Housewife with spare time to try our Food 
Products without cost at home and — neighbors 
what they want. Make good money. z box of full 
size Products free Blair, Dept. 53-8, Lynchburg, Va. 
EXTRA MONEY. U p to 100% profit selling exclusive 
Christmas card assortment. E xperience unnecessary . 
Request $1 box on approval, free samples 50 for $1 
assorted personals. Terry Studios, 78, Westfield, Mass. 
YOUR OWN LOCAL SHOE BUSINESS. Free outfit 
starts you! Big commissions, liberal bonus. Amazing 
values, features make experience unnecessary. 
Tanners Shoes, 513 Boston, Mass. 
“UKO"” cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. Saves 
Soap. Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample Free. 
Besco, 5007-F Irving Park, ( *hicago. 


BO-KO— Enough to make 4 gallons and kill over 100 
trees or sprouts, $1.75. Agents wanted. 

_Bo-Ko, Jonestown, Miss. 
BIG “MANU FAC TFACTU RER wants housewives with spare 
time to wear free sample dresses and show to friends. 
Give size, age. Harford, Dept. A-43, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted folders, name 


imprinted $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples free. E xperience 
unnecessary. Dunbar, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


—~—_—_— 
GOLD, 845.00 OUNCE—Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold 
Refining Company, 1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota,. 

INVENTORS Have you a sound practical invention 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, 











COMPOSERS’, ARRANGERS’ CHORD CHART, all 
notes harmonized, 45c. Music Shorthand, speeds writ- 
ing, 65c. Both $1, propess. 
Paul Stac kpole, 2112 V 

STAMP COLLECTORS-— 106 different stamps ine juding 
beautiful Royalty I xpositior 1 Commemorative issue com- 
plete—10c. Approvals 

Friendly Filatelists. Box 4428-F 


HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES—A_ book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 228, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
KENTUCKY'S SPECIAL—Guaranteed best mild Smok- 
ing or red leaf Chewing, 12 pounds $1.00. Recipe, flavor- 
ing Free Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. 

PATENTS SECURED Reasonable terms. 


Venango, Philadelphia, Pa 











, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Low Cost 
Book and advice free. I. } Reade. Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, W ashington, D. 

LADIES’ BEAUTIFUL SILK Date RY —Five pairs 
$1.00 postpaid. Slightly imperfect. Money back guar- 
antee. Haves Hosiery Co., Dept. FJ, Lexington, N. C. 
WANTED—BUTTERFLIES, INSECTS, 5c—$7 each. 
759 kinds. Send 10c for Illustrated Prospectus, before 
sending butterflies Sinclair, Box 1830-16, San Diego, 
Calif. 











FARM EQUIPMENT 


FORDS PORTABLE HAMMERMILL OPERATORS 
cashing in" on steadily increasing nation-wide demand 
for custom-mixed feeds on farmers’ own premises. Only 
Fords equipment performs all three optional services: 
Straight grinding, mixing with supplements, and ‘‘sweet 
feed"’ production by exclusive Molasses Impregnator. 
Positively no delay for mixing. 25% down, balance from 
earnings. Investigate today 
M yers-Sherman Company, 1433 12th, Streator, Illinois. 
FARM LOADING JOBS made easier. Farmer's Friend 
Power Scoop and Buckrake quickly attaches to most row- 
crop tractors. Loads manure, hay, fodder, etc. Send for 
free circular 
G & D Mfg. Co., 1215 E. 12th St., Streator, Tl. 
WRITE FOR FREE, BIG 1941 TRACTOR PARTS 
CATALOG, all makes. Tremendous Savings, Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
Centré al Tractor Wrecking Company, Boone, Iowa. 
GARDEN TR AC rOR—S$58.00 including cultivators. 
1941 rebuilt motor model. Sickle mower—7-inch plow 
available. Guar: ante ed 
Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
EDISON NON-ACID STORAG E BATTERIES for 
Power, Light. Rebuilt Generating Plants, motors, etc 
Free interesting Literature 
Smith Co., Croton Falls, N. Y. 
FREE BARN PLANS. Best ways to build or remodel 
your farm buildings. Send for details. 
Louden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, Iowa 


ELECTRIC FENCERS—Save on electric fencers. Buy 
direct from manufacturer. Battery and Hi-Line Models. 
Mt. Vernon Display Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 























EDUCATIONAL 


MEN WANTED—Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay 
your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For free booklet write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn 


CORRESPONDI NCE Gi educational 











COURSES and 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 
jects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
Complete details and bargain Catalog Free. Write 
Nelson Company, 500 Sherman, Dept. H-232, Chicago. 
“UNCLE SAM" JOBS. Commence $105 to $175 month. 
Men—Women. Prepare now at home for examinations. 
Full particulars—list of positions, Free. Write today. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. B-15, Rochester, N. Y. 


MAKE 1 5 SE 











'P TO $?5—8$35 WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home Booklet free. 

Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-7, Chicago 
HOTELS call for trained men and women. Good pay. 
Learn at home. Write Lewis Hotel Training Schools, 
Room ZO-9759,Washington, D. C 











LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


——— ee eee 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME with World's Champion 
Breed. Milking Shorthorns hold official world’s records 
over all breeds for milk and butterfat production. Pro- 
duce 4% milk eco..omically, have greater salvage value. 
Trial subscription Milking Shorthorn Journal, 6 months 
50c: 12 months $1.00. Subscribe or write for free facts. 
Milking Shorthorn Society, Dept. K-2, Chicago, Il. 
ABORTION PROTECTION one calfhood vaccination. 
Government licensed vaosine: money-back guarantee. 
Free literature Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, 
Department 10, Kansas City, Missouri. 
STOP CATTLE BLOAT from alfalfa and all clovers, 
Simple formula. Mail one dollar to Paul T. Beardsley, 
Sloan, lowa 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 107, Fairbury, Nebr. 
Monthly magazine crammed with helpful information, 
3 years $1.00. Introductory: 3 copies 10c 


©. 4. & Chester White Boars, Bred Sows, Gilts, Pigs no 
kin. Pedigreed. Vaccinated. Prolific. 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, III. 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


BURPEE’S DAFFODIL BULBS, 3 for 10c—Special! 
Best colors, all kinds of Daffodils, mixed. Guaranteed to 
bloom. 3 Bulbs 10c; 32 for $1.00; 100 for $3.00; post- 
paid. Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book free 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 144 Burpee Building, Philadelphia. 


PEONIES—five different choice varieties, including mid- 
night deep red, one dollar. Ten varieties gorgeous, peren- 
nial Oriental Poppies, one dollar. Five varieties Pink- 
toned Iris, thirty cents. Colorful Iris, ony varieties, one 
dollar. All plants labeled and post aid reular Free. 

A Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


BURPEE'’S GIANT PANSIES— Special! 35e-Packet 
Seeds for 10c. Largest, most beautiful, attractively waved 
and crinkled. Cholcest colors, mixed. 46 Ounce $1.00. 
Send dime or dollar today. Burpee's Fall Bulb Book free. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 143 Burpee Building, Philadelphia. 















































NEW CASH FROM HAYSEED 
(Continued from page 51) 


thin and short to cut with mower and 
gather with rake. I combined 50 pounds 
of seed per acre from it in spring.” 

From 12 acres of clover, K. F. Edgely, 
Alexandria Bay. New York, harvested 
1,000 pounds of seed; and from five acres 
of timothy, 13 bushels of seed. His com- 
bine was bought principally to harvest 
oats, wheat, soybeans, navy beans and 
peas. 

From 20 acres of pasture, Otto Ama- 
cher, Marshall, Illinois, harvested enough 
grass seed and redtop seed last year to 
supply him with seed for the coming year 
and sold the surplus for $85. Seed had 
not been harvested from the field in 
previous years. 

Custom-owned rigs have made seed 
crops possible on some farms. Schmidt 
Brothers, Clayton, Illinois, combined 20 
acres of clover for a neighbor and got 
24 bushels of clean seed. From another 
15-acre field run through a clover huller, 
the neighbor got 17 bushels. 

Besides pointing to new cash income, 
these experiences answer criticism of the 
combine made more than a year ago by 
some of the firms dealing in grass and 
clover seeds. They blamed the combine 
for poor germination (especially of timo- 
thy seed), saying the combine harvested 
immature seed along with ripe, and that 
the seed was damaged by heating after 
harvest. Makers of combines countered 
that any trouble was due to careless use 
of the combine, and not to the combine 
itself. Nobody in either camp pointed out 
that there had been a huge crop of timo- 
thy seed the year before, and that the 
germination of timothy is pretty sure to 
be low in a year when there is a big 
carry-over of old seed, especially if old 
seed is mixed with new. 


Combine Must be Used Carefully 


The very economy and efficiency of the 
combine in harvesting seed under un- 
favorable conditions (lodged or tangled 
crops, wet ground, etc.) can result in 
a kickback when the combine is used 
without good judgment. The experience 
of C. N. Ayres, Mechanicsville, Iowa, is 
a case in point: 

“Three years ago I tried to combine 
timothy direct from standing plants. Af- 
ter an hour or so the tailing auger would 
fill up with damp timothy seed and stems. 
The seed was so damp it had to be spread 
out on a floor and raked every so often so 
it would dry. I found out that if the 
timothy is left until it is dead ripe and 
ready to shatter, combining from uncut 
plants is successful. In case of a heavy 
rain, though, a lot of seed would be lost. 

“The most successful way for me has 
been to mow it and let it lay for two days. 
Then I run the side rake right in front 
of the combine, to make a windrow the 
combine can pick up. By side raking just 
ahead of the combine there are no extra 
windrows that have to be turned after 
getting wet. I have harvested clover seed 
the same way—mowing, letting lay for 
two days, then turning into windrows just 
ahead of the combine.” 














PHOTO FINISHING 


NOTICE: Do not mati fllms tn ordinary envelopes. Wrap 
well, tte securely, and print name and address platnily both 
(nstde and outside of package. 


HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c each— 
Double size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double 
size prints or 8 regular size and one professional oll colored 
enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, reliable 
service. 

Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn 
Address package to Dept. Oif you ‘want double size prints. 


FREE—ONE ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED 
FREE. Just to get acquainted, we will beautifully de- 
pe and print your first 6 to 16 exposure roll Free plus 
5x7 inch enlargement Free, also sensational new folding 
folio to frame your prints, all free with this ad. (Enclos- 
ing 10c for handling and mailing appreciated.) 

Dean Studios, Dept. 1022, Des Moines, Iowa. 


TO 16 PRINTS—2 FREE ENLARGEMENTS. Special 
get-acquainted offer: Any 6 to 16 exposure roll developed 
and pay with sparkling Nu-Border Lifetone prints 
and DeLuxe pocket photo album, plus two beautiful 
Hollywood enlargements and free Leathertone frame— 
only 25¢ each roll 

Lifetone Studios, Dept. J-32, Des Moines, Iowa. 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25¢c. 6—8 exposure 
rolls developed, your choice—16 prints or 8 prints with 
2 professional enlargements or 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement. Genuine nationally known Moentone supe- 
rior quality. 

Moen Photo Service, 4 33 Moen Bldg., La Crosse, Wis. 
BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. Rolls 
developed—cuaranted Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 
25ce. 16 regular prints 25c. 8 prints and ane colored en- 
largement or 2 plain enlargements 25c eprints 3c 
Film mailers free. Watland Bros., 30 Blue oy Illinois 


ENLARGED DIE-EMBOSSED PANEL PRINTS with 
roll developed Ultra-fine grain, 6 or 8 exposures, 25c. Bet- 
ter and different. Free enlargement coupon. For 20 years 
we have catered only to those seeking higher class work 
Graphic-Art Studios, Box 660, Jackson, Michigan. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. 8 permanent  Saeae and any of 
the following: 2-5x7 enlargements, 5x7 Hand Colored en- 
largement, snapshot album, ost corners, snapshot folder, 
for only 25c. Reprints 3c eac 
Janesville Film. Bose 421, Janesville, Wis. 


40,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS! Rolls filmachine 
developed—no scratches or finger marks. Your choice, 
two professional enlargements and eight fade-proof 
prints or (16 prints) 25c. Many other bargain offers. 

F nerfotos, Box 8-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 
































8 ENL ARGEME NTS AND FILM DEVEL OPED, 116 
size or smaller, 25c coin; enlarged prints 3c each; special 
offer: enclose advertisement and negative for hand- 
colored enlargement free with order 25c or more 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept. FJ, Boston, Mass. 


VELOX DECKLE-EDGE REPRINTS, 100—$1.00 

Roll gg 16 prints and one professional enlarge- 

ment 25c. Same Day Service. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Superior Finishers, Monroe, Wisconsin 


ROLL FINISHED 1l0c. FREE—Best Snapshot on Large 

Beautiful Mirror, or Key Chain, with 16 prints 25c, 20 

reprints 25c. Colored 5x7 in. Standing Easel Free. 
Perfection Studio, 62 Walnut, Albany, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and & beautiful enlargements 2 to 6 
times larger—high gloss—deckled edge. Any 8-exposure 
roll 25c coin. Reprint enlargements 3c each. 

Alden Photos, 94-A, Astor Sta., Boston, Mass. 


HANDSOME LARGE OIL COLORED 5x7 EN- 
LARGEMENT with every roll developed and Deckle 
edged prints 25c, or 16 Deckle edged prints 25c. Re 
prints 2c. Vidor, 321-O Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


YOUR CHOICE: 16 regular size prints or 8 Double-Size 

prints (all nearly post card size) from your roll or nega- 

tive—25c. 24-hour service. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Willard Studios, Dept. 45, Cleveland, Ohio. 


























ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two sets prints plus enlarge- 
ment coupon, 25c. Keprints, 3c. Over 19 reprints, 2 4c 
Jones Studios, Davenport, lowa. “‘Where the West 
Begins."’ 

AT LAST, all your pictures Hand Colored. Roll devel- 
oped, 8 Hand Colored prints only 25c. Hand Colored 
reprints 3c. Amazingly Beautiful. 

National Photo Art, Dept. 21, Janesville, Wis. 








FREE—Hand Colored Erlargement in standing easel 
frame with roll developed, & prints or with 10 reprints 
25c. Roll developed, 16 prints 25c. 

Skrudland, 6444-K *K Diversey, C Cc “hicago. 


TWO SETS OF * ‘DECKLEDGE” PRINTS ¥ with every 
roll finished—25c. Very finest quality. Deckledge re- 
prints 2c each. Brown Photo Company, 1910—46 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


18 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 3 Hollywood 

Enlargement coupon (Ivory frames | each roll 25c 

Finished 3 hours. 18 reprints 25¢c — $1.00. 
Overnight Studio, Albany, Wis. 


8 GUARANTEED BEAUTIFUL 4x6 enlargements or 
16 prints 25c. Film mailers free 
Minicam Photo Labs, Dept. 18, La Crosse, Wis 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Artistic permanent prints only 
25e. Reprints ze Superior developing and printing 
Mid-West Photo, Dept. 521, Janesville, Wis 











FREE! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums 
Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., *hicago 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, two free enlargement coupons 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints, 25c. 12 reprints, 30c 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25¢. Re- 
prints, 2c. Fast service. Send your roll today 
Photolab, 1806-M Wabash, Chicago 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 enlarged 
(4x6) prints 25c. Fast Serv ice 
Perfect Film Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 
25c. Twenty yours of satisfied customers. wa ony ice 

£ns Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100—81.00. Roll eee. 6 
prints, 25c. 5x7 enlargements, 10¢: 3—25c. 

Nordskog, 57 57, , May’ wood, | Iilinols. 

ROLL DEVELOPED— 16 gloss deckle edge prints or 8 
enlarged prints 25c 

Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. is 
ROLL DEVELOPED —Printed with one i. “eee 


print in beautiful hanging or standing fram 
Arbor Service, 85, Joliet, “Mlinols 


EXCITING OFFERS: 8 prints—2 enlargements, 16 
—_— or 8 oversize prints 25c. Mailers free— Work guar- 
. May's Photo, Box 870-FW, La Crosse, Wis. 


ate L* ENLARGEMENT from each picture on 
roll 25¢. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Janesville, Wis 



































TO EVERY MAN INTERESTED IN 
BETTER, CHEAPER PLOWING | 


These useful gifts illustrate the sensa- 
tional “‘razor-blade”’ principle of Raydex 
plow bases. Every farmer should have 
these free razor blades that mean better 
shaving just as every farmer should 
have this book which tells how a 
Raydex-equipped plow can help you 
get better, easier, cheaper plowing! 


WHAT YOU CAN EXPECT OF RAYDEX 


Share replacement costs as much as 50% less than 
that of conventional type steel shares. 
10-20% fuel saving! 

Lighter draft! 


Better soil conditioning! 
Appreciably longer life! 


Better scouring! 





DO YOUR PLOWING WITH A. 
PLOW MASTER 


HAVE 
A FREE 





IN YOUR OWN 
FIELD! 








The coupon entitles 
you to a free demon- 
stration of a Plow 
Master plow in your 
org n field—and aco 
Positive foolproof ow Hex PY 
lift of the booklet—‘‘The 
oe high Story of Raydex.”’ Send 
clearance . : 
u 
Sante det it in and then you'll 
adjustment screw see how sensational 
Raydex and the Plow | 


Short coupled 
taveting fever Master really are! 


You get all this with 
the Plow Master! 


Simpler hitch 
Rugged flat steel 
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DON’T DELAY—MAIL TODAY! 


IPMENT SALES co. 
t, Chicago, Ill. 
wing: 
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-Mr.—“If | 
were to die, would you marry again?” 


Mrs.—‘Well, if I met somebody I liked 


Till Something Do Us Part 


a lot, why should I wait till you die?” 


Bitt—“What kind of 
a guy would you say John is?” 

Witt—“‘Say, if you see two guys talking 
and one is trying to get away, the other 


Identifying John 


| one is John.” 


Business For the Coroner—SpEAKER— 
“My friends, if all the saloons were at the 


| bottom of the sea, what would be the 
result?” 
Voice—“Lots of old soaks would get 


drow ned.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


Edison was a great man, but my vote 


| goes to the guy who invented thirty days 


of grace. 


I telephoned Doc Williams and told 
him he needn’t come to see my wife any 
more, as she had now begun to notice 
cobwebs in the room. 


When a man claims he never had a 
chance, what he really means is that no- 
body ever gave him something for noth- 


ing. 


It is going to be a hard winter, that’s 
note how thick the hides of the poli- 
ticians are getting. 


SUT >; 


{s soon as we get perfect judges and 
lawyers everything will be all right as 
perfect witnesses and 


soon as we get 


juries. 


Bees really are smart. Sometimes they 

have a wild time eating up next year’s 
& Uf ; 

honey, but they don’t call that prosperity. 


While farming is gambling compared 
with other businesses, farmers don’t have 
to gamble on the breakfast soft-boiled egg 
like city men do. 








< Pe ead 
~ Gaeta - 


“Henry, I warned you if you weren’t 
careful you’d hook one, and you know 
nobody in the family likes fish.” 


Needs a Background—Mrs. BLack— 
“How do you like my new hat, Mrs. 
White?” 


Mrs. Wuitre—~Ah, it looks lovely, dearie, 
but it does make your face look kinda 
shabby.” 


Plain To Be Seen—Mrs.—“‘Doesn’t that 
contralto singer have a very large reper- 
toire?” 

Mr.—*Yes, and that dress she’s wearing 
makes it look a lot worse.” 


Speed, Not Method—Patient—“Doctor. 
I’m sure you saved my life. How can I 
repay you for all you’ve done?” 
Doctror—*Well, 'm not particular about 
the method, but if you can repay me about 
three years quicker than the last time I'd 
appreciate it.” 


There Today and Here Tomorrow—Cen- 
sus Man—*“So you have three unmarried 
daughters living at home, Mr. Juggins?” 
Mr. Juccins—“Well, not exactly at home 
—I hardly ever see them. You see they’re 
not married yet.” 















































*““He came up from the ranks!” 
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“we'RE FROM MISSOURI —AND 


® AMERICA CERTAINLY SHOWED US WHY THIS 


F EW 4:STAR BREAKFAST TREAT IS TOPS! 






OUT WHERE THE TALL CORN GROWS we got acquainted ON THE SET out in Hollywood—Tommy asked 


with a farmer. “Look at that choice corn!” he said. _ one of those energetic movie folks how he did 
“Flavor-filled corn just like that goes into Post it. “Breakfast!” said the star. “I start with 
Toasties! You can’t beat Post Toasties for real corn the right kind of breakfast. Post Toasties! 
flakes flavor!” ... “Post Toasties are toasted to stay They're light, but rich in the easily digested 
crisper in milk or cream, too,” we added, “and that quick-energy food value a fellow needs. Post 
toasting adds something to the flavor.” Toasties are a 4-star hit with me!” 





AT YELLOWSTONE PARK we met a nutrition authority. IN OLD NEW ENGLAND we got a shrewd slant. 
“See these folks around here eating Post Toasties?”” “Don’t think we Yankees haven't found out 
he asked. “They're getting an extra food value that about all those extra values that are in the new 





everybody needs every day—Vitamin B,. It’s known ‘Post Toasties!”’ they said. “We know that Now IN NEW 
as the ‘missing vitamin’ in America’s diet...three out — corn flakes cost less than all other ready-to- ECONOMY SIZES 
of four of us don’t get enough of it in our daily food. eat breakfast cereals... and those extra values 

Yet Vitamin B, is vitally important for energy, sound make the new Post Toasties with Vitamin B, 

nerves, normal growth and appetite.” our best buy of all!” 


ENJOY THE NOURISHING WEW _ POST TOASTIES 


FOR A 4-STAR BREAKFAST TREAT ! 





® Actual color photograph of tobacco hanging inside curing barn —- Ray Oglesby inspects a 


f tobacco, before aging 


ee 
qokio boca Priced 


“to get lighter, milder leaf like this!“ says Ray 
Oglesby, tobacco auctioneer of Winterville, N.C. 


_— to the bidding at ‘most any tobacco 
auction—and you'll see right fast that Luckies 
pay higher prices to get the finer, lighter leaf. Like 
any smoker, that’s the tobacco I want—so natu- 
rally, I choose Luckies for my own enjoyment!”’ 
Yes, Luckies pay higher prices to get the finer, 
the lighter, the naturally milder tobaccos. No 
wonder that with independent tobacco experts— 
auctioneers, buyers and warehousemen—Luckies 
are the 2 to 1 favorite over all other brands com- 
bined. So smoke the smoke tobacco experts smoke. 


Next time, ask for Lucky Strike! 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 





BEST— IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


y 





